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OOD strong power is 
just as essential as any 
other feature of a threshing 
outfit. It is impossible to do 
a good job of threshing without 
steady and even motion, and a 
strong, well-built engine is nec- 
. The Nichols-Shepard 
Steam Traction Engine has the 
strongest and best built boiler 
ever used in traction engine 


The double-cylinder engine boil- 
ers do not have a bolt, stud-bolt 
or cap screw that goes through 
the shell into steam or water 
space. It steams easily—is power- 
fulin the belt, runs steadily dur- 
ing theentireseason. All Nichols 
& Shepard Engines are mem- 
bers of the 


BBARBBAREREEEELE 


Special Line ; 


With the Red River Special 
threshers, they make a combina- 
tion that is sure to save the 
farmer’s thresh bill. # 
Write for big, free and J 
read why the Nichols-Shepard 
Engine excels all others. The 
most profitable for both thresh- 
ermen and farmers. Write for de- 
scription of anyt in Thresh- 
ing Machine Line 
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Saves Lodged Grain 


Over 100,000 Sold 
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Kquipped With 


Champion Grain Guards 
dp work ne others can do; will pick up lodged grain 
RD matter how badly tang)ed nor how flat ft lies on 
the ground. eo that it may be cut the same as if 
standing. Seve ali your grain. Made ofstee!|. Kn- 
dors tural colleges and farmers 
aliove: the U.8. We will ship to responsible par- 
ties on three @ays’ free trial. If not as repre- 
sented, return, and money, where pald, will be re- 
funded. Mention machine. Prices: @G.00 per set 
of eight; S6.90 per set of ten. These guards bave 
saved farmers over 1,000,000 bushels of grain. 
CHAMPION GRAIN GUARD CO. 
3823 Kimweed Ave., CHECAGQO, ILL. 
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SELF-OILING WINDMILL 
With INCLOSED mOTOR 
(Keeping OUT DUST and RAIN — Keeping IN OIL 





SPLASH OILING 
Constantly Fiooding 
\ Every Bearing With 
bis Oil, Makes-tt Pumpin 
x The Lichtest® 





(ONLY ONCE A YEAR 
@OUBLE GEARS — Each Carrying Half the Load 
Every irable in a windmill in the 


feature d 
AUTO-OILED AERMOTOR 
ines — Pumps — Tanks) 
Water Supply Goods — Steel Frame Saws’ 
Ware AERMOTOR CO. 2500 i2m Sr. Cnicacd 


CAN Make YOU The BEST PRICE 
5 pie ite’ s: — On a Better Engine 


to 22 H-P.--all atyles--station trucks. 
or without ~Cesb oF Paymente. 
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| Of Gaceuts Interest | 


Much Meat Condemned—During April, 
a total of 854 pounds of meat was con- 
demned by the city fo Duluth, Minn., as 
unfit for consumption, according to the 
monthly report of Olaf Peterson, meat 
inspector. Of the total amount, there 
were 283 pounds of poultry, 461 pounds of 
beef, 50 pounds of pork, and 50 pounds of 
corned beef. 








Cow-Testing Contest—Two hundred and 
sixty boys, making up twenty-four clubs, 
recently completed the state cow-testing 
contest organized by the agricultural ex- 
tension division of the University of Min- 
nesota. For four months, the boys kept 
records of the milk produced by each 
cow, the amount of butter-fat in such 
milk, the amount of each kind of food 
consumed, the cost of feeds, and the cost 
of milk and butter-fat. 


Minnesota Teachers’ Course—In cormec- 
tion with the teachers’ training school at 
the agricultural college of the State Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, three special short 
courses will be given, from June 18th to 
July 27th. These are for principals of 
consolidated schools, for teachers of home 
training in Class B consolidated schools, 
and for teachers of rural demonstration 
schools. The short course for consoli- 
dated school principals includes a study 
of consolidated school problems, school 
administration, elementary school super- 
vision, and playground supervision. The 
course for teachers of home training re- 
quires a full program for the student dur- 
ing two summer sessions. The course 
for teachers of rural demonstration schools 
includes a special course by the super- 
visor of training departments, a course 
in nature study, and elective work in pri- 
mary methods, in handwork, and in other 
subjects. 


Thirty-two Towns for Troops—The Uni- 
ted States government is going into build- 
ing on a large scale, to house the new 
army of a million men. Thirty-two towns 
are to be erected at the mobilization 
camps, each capable of providing for 
about 22,000 soldiers, a division of in- 
fantry. They are to be called canton- 
ments, and each will be a complete little 
city in itself. The plans are all made. 
The locations are now being selected by 
the various department commanders, and 
as soon as the camp sites are chosen, 


‘the surveys will be made and contracts 


will be let. The construction work will 
be done by contract, under the supervi- 
sion of army officers. Six hundred mil- 
lion feet of lumber will be required, and 
arrangements are being made to secure 
this in al} parts of the country, preferably 
in the section where the camps will be 
located. Canvas is so scarce and high in 
price at the present time that the amount 
needed for tents can not now be secured. 
Two sets of tents are required each year, 
and the wooden construction is not only 
more desirable, the officers say, but will 
actually cost less than it would to pro- 
vide tents. Each of the thirty-two canton- 
ments contain about 2,000 houses. These 
will include quarters for the men, of- 
ficers’ quarters, kitchens, mess halls, 
bath houses, store-houses, and all the 
various buildings needed for housing the 
troops and providing for the varied ac- 
tivities of a big camp. Each town will 
cover about 720 acres, a little over a 
square mile, and’ this does not include the 
large area required for the drill grounds 
at each camp. 
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How to Save Enough 
to Pay for an Elevator 


Ask for our booklet. ‘‘How to Build a Corn-Crib and 


Granary in One.” 


This shows you how you can get in- 


creased capacity and still save enough on material and 
labor on a new combination corn-crib and granary to pay 


for an elevator. 


Contains blue print plans for building 


different style cribs and granaries. Gives capacities of ear 


corn and small’grains with each plan. 
This also illustrates and fully describes the 


to have. 


A valuable booklet 


John Deere Inside Cup Elevator 
Handles All Small Grain and Ear Corn 


This elevator is always ready for use. Start 


Will lost for years. Built of the best mate- 


your engine or horses, and im four to five | rial throughout. Grain cups made of one 


minutes’ time the biggest 
load of grain or ear corn is 
stored where you want it. 

Saves twenty-five to thirty 
minutes every load. Saves the 
hard labor of scooping. 
Makes it easier to get hired 
help at the harvest season. 
A profitable investment to 
make. 

The John Deere Inside 
Cup’ Elevator is simple ia 
design. Doesnot require the 
services of a factory expert 
to install. Any ordinary 
carpenter or one familiar 
with carpenter tools can 
erect it in a short time. 

Roller bearings in head 
and boot sections reduce fric- 
tion and wear. Elevator 
runs light. 














Pit feeder can be 
furnished instead of regular 
hopper when it is desired 
to elevate from a pit. 





The Bottom Is the Heart 
of the Plow 


piece heavy steel, electric- 
ally welded to a heavy steel 
band around top. Each 
cup holds a peck of grain. 


Elevator chain is tested 
to stand more than three times 
the load it ever carries in 
actual service. Driven from 
top of elevator by means 
ef a heavy drive chain. 
Adjustments are provided 
for taking up slack in 


chain. 


Wagon dump has auto- 
matic stop. Controlled from 
rear of wagon. Wagon can 
be stopped and lowered 
instantly when grain is being 
dumped too fast. Elevator 
can be driven with team of 
horses or engine power. 
Special speed jacks furnish- 
ed to meet all conditions. 
Elevator furnished in any 
height desired, in two-foot 
lengths. 

Write for special titerature. 


The right kind of plow bottom lays the foundation for 
the right kind of seed bed. Crop yield is increased. The plow lasts 
longer and pulls lighter—a saving in actual cost, power, trouble. 


John Deere Tractor Plows 
Have the Famous John Deere Plow Bottoms 


The bottom on every John Deere piow is | work. The bottoms do not gather trash in 
correctly designed—John Deere plow suc- | turning or when plow is being transported. 


cess is largely due to bottom construction. 
It is the result of eighty years’ experience. 

These plows can be used with any style trac- 
tor. Hitch has a wide range of adjustment. 

They make one-man tractor plowing out- 
fits. A pull of 
the rope by the 
man on thetrac- 
tor lowers or 
raises the bot- 
toms high and 
level, and the 
tractor does the 

















Better Farm 


Implements and 
How to Use Them 


America must pro- 
duce more food. Labor- 
saving implements will 
play an important part 
in increased crop pro- 
duction. 

This book tells all 
about a full line of la- 
bor-saving farming im- 
plements. Tells howto 
adjust. and operate many of them. A practical 
farm implement encyclopedia. Worth dollars. 
Illustrates and describes the following machines: 
Walking and Riding Plows, Tractor Plows, Disc 
Plows, Dise Harrows, Spring Tooth and Spike 
Tooth Harrows, Corn and Cotton Planters and 
Drills, Listers, Alfalfa and Beet Tools, Grain Drills 
and Seedets, Riding and Walking Cultivators, 
Lister Cultivators, Mowers, Side Rakes, Loaders, 
Sweep Rakes and Stackers, Hay Presses, Grain and 


and Buggies. This big book will be sent 
FREE if you state the implements in which you are 
interested and ask for Package X-29 


JOHN DEERE, MOLINE, 








John Deere Light Tractor Plows can be 


backed up—they 
haveastiffhitch. 

Equipped 
with John Deere 
Quick Detach- 
able Shares — 
save eighttothirty 
minutes chang- 
ing each share. 


Write for free 
booklet. 


John Deere 
Said 
his career, 


in reviewing 

that he felt most pride 
in the consciousness that 
he never produced an 
— 


The same pride that 
John Deere felt is the 
pride of the makers of 
John Deere implements 
today. It is a powerful 
incentive to the mainte- 
nance of the high stand- 
ard to which John Deere 
teols have been kept for 
eighty years. 


TRADE MARK OF QUALITY 
FAMOUS BY COOD BPLEMENTS 








John Deere Implements 
are s6ld by John Deere 
dealers everywhere 
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CANNING TO CONSERVE 


With a food crisis threatening the 
world, with millions of men devoting 
their energies in the mad war, and 
with slim prospects of even average 
yields from the decreased acreage 
planted in the food-producing coun- 
tries, there never was a time in history 
when it was so important to conserve 
every pound of vegetable, fruit, grain 
and live stock products available. In 
the interests of humanity and self- 
preservation, too great emphasis can 
not be placed upon saving this year’s 
entire yield in one or another of the 
various ways possible. 

The campaign of education to plant 


Jarger acreages will be futile unless | 
the produce raised thereon is saved. | 


The food agitation has encouraged the 
planting of thousands of gardens and 
the raising of more truck crops on the 
farms usually devoted exclusively to 
grain or live stock. Much of this stuff 
will be getting mature at the same 
time, which may cause a temporary 
glut and cheap prices. Such conditions 
bring about great waste, as few sro- 
ducers care to spend more for harvest- 
ing and marketing than their produce 
will return in net cash. Rather, they 
allow their fruit to rot on the ground 
and their crops to remain unharvested. 
If such a situation presents itself, 
there is bound to be a reaction, fol- 
lowed by an even more serious food 
crisis. 

Thousands of dollars’ worth of food 
products that ordinarily go to waste 
can be saved by preserving either in 
glass jars or tin cans, by simple pro- 
cesses. Those in closest touch with 
the world’s food situation, however, 
are urging producers to can only the 
perishable products, as there also is a 
shortage of containers which may lim- 
it the amount that can be preserved. 
While it may be best to leave the bulk 
of the canning to commercial facto- 
ries, the owners of every garden will 
find it to their own financial interests 
to put up all their surplus vegetables 
and fruits for family consumption. 
United effort along this line will help 
take care of a possible glutted market, 
will conserve one of this country’s 
vital resources, and will help to feed 
the hungry after harvest time. 

On this page we reproduce a table 
compiled from government references. 
The table is a convenient guide, giv- 
ing the proper time to blanch and cook 
fruits and vegetables by several meth- 
ods which have been found trustwor- 
thy and efficient. The first column 
of figures gives the time required to 
scald or blanch; the second column 
gives the time to cook in ordinary boil- 
ing water the third column, the time 
in the water-seal outfits, at 214 de- 
grees; the fourth column, the time in 








TIME TABLE FOR CANNING. 














Apples 

Apricots 
Asparagus 
Beans (String) 
Beets 
Blackberries 
Blueberries 
Brussels Sprouts 
Cabbage 
Carrots 
Cauliflower 
Cherries 
Corn 
Cranberries 
Currants 
Dewberries 

Egg Plant 

Gooseberries 


Parsnips 
Peaches 
Pears 
Peas 
Pineapples 
Plums 
Rumpkin 
Quinces 
Raspberries 
Rhubarb (blanch before 
Soups 
Squash 
Strawberries 
Sweet Potatoes 
Tomatoes 
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the steam-pressure outfits, at 5 to 10 
pounds pressure, and the fifth column, 
the time with a steam pressure of from 
10 to 15 pounds. 

In the absence of any of the special 
canning outfits, an ordinary clean 
wash boiler answers the purpose very 
nicely, in which case the cans are 
boiled the time indicated in the sec- 
ond column. A false bottom of wood 
lattice work or wire netting should be 
provided to keep the jars a few inches 
off the bottom. Then enough water is 
placed in the boiler to cover the cans 
completely, and it is allowed to come 
to a brisk boil before immersing any 
of the containers. After the jars are 
placed in the water, the temperature 
will be lowered. Cooking time is 
counted from the time the water be- 
gins boiling again. 

The blanching or scalding process 
for vegetables consists simply in im- 
mersing the fruits or vegetables in 
boiling water for the time indicated, 
and then plunging them quickly into 
cold water for a very brief period. 





-————— 











So Simple a Child Can Do the Work. 








They must not be allowed to soak in 
the cold bath, but are removed at once 
and peeled and cut into the proper 
sized pieces for packing in jars. The 
jars must first be scalded and a sup- 
ply of fresh sealded rubber rings pro- 
vided. 


After blanching, vegetables are 
packed solidly in the jars or cans. Do 
the same with fruits, being careful not 
to crush soft products. Fill the vege- 
table cans with boiling water to which 
has been added a little salt, and the 
fruit jars with boiling hot syrup. Then 
screw on the covers or seal the tin 
cans, and boil or steam for the proper 
period. Preliminary treatment has 
taken care of expansion, so it is not 
necessary to exhaust the cans. When 
processed, remove from the hot bath 
and place upside-down on a table, be- 
ing very careful to note any leaky 
cans. Screw the covers down as tight- 
ly as possible, and store in a cool, dry 
place until needed. 


Fruit syrup is made of water and 
sugar, at the rate of three quarts of 





water to two quarts of sugar, boiled to 
a thin, medium thin, medium thick or 
thick syrup. Thin syrup is boiled until 
all sugar is dissolved, and is used for 
all sweet fruits not to delicate in tex- 
ture and color, such as_ cherries, 
peaches, apples, etc. For medium thin 
syrup, sugar and water are boiled until 
the syrup begins to thicken, and be- 
comes sticky when cooled. This syrup 
is used for medium-sweet fruits, such 
as blackberries, dewberries, black 
raspberries, etc. For medium thick 
syrup, the sugar and water are boiled 
until the syrup is thick enough to roll 
or bank up over the edge of a spoon 
when it is poured out. It is used in 
the canning of sour fruits, such as 
gooseberries, apricots, sour apples and 
delicately colored fruits, such as red 
raspberries and strawberries. Thick 
syrup is used for general preserving, 
and the sugar and water are boiled un- 
til it is difficult to pour out of a spoon 
or container. 

Whenever possible, fruits and vege- 
tables should be canned the same day 
picked, first being culled and rinsed. 
The precaution means quality and 
more delicate natural flavors. The 
table indicates which should be cold 
dipped and blanched. Blanching elim- 
inates objectionable flavors, reduces 
the bulk, makes an exhaust or inter- 
mittent process ynnecessary, and kills 
bacteria by a double shock. Cold dip- 
ping hardens the pulp under the skin, 
so the latter may be removed easily, 
sets the coloring matter, makes it eas- 
ier to handle the fruit, and aids in sub- 
jecting bacteria to a greater shock. 

The same quantity of different fruits 
and vegetables varies greatly in the 
shrink. One bushel of the following 
vegetables and fruits will fill on an 
average the number of quart cans in- 
dicated after the name: Apples, 20; 
peaches, 18; pears, 30; plums, 30; 
blackberries, 30; tomatoes, 15; shelled 
lima beans, 30; string beans, 20; sweet 
corn, 25; shelled peas, 10, and sweet 
potatoes, 20. 

Canning in tinware is easily accom- 
plished. Directions for soldering and 
tipping the cans should be carefully 
followed, and the apparatus for doing 
same is inexpensive. Whether glass 
jars or tin cans are to be used will de- 
pend upon individual preferences, and 
possibly upon whether the product is 
to be utilized for home consumption or 
sold on the market. 

The directions given herewith are 
practically the same as those taught 
to thousands of members of home- 
canning clubs. They have been tested 
and proved good, are the simplest and 
least expensive to work out, and will 
give good satisfaction if directions are 
followed. 
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Boys and Girls’ Canning Demonstration, 
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Aoents WawtTep—in many localities subscrip- 
to Wallaces’ Farmer are received and for- 
warded by friends of the paper who act eas ciub 
agents. If there is no club agent in your neighbor- 
hood, write to us for rates, blanks, etc. 


ADVERTISEMENT» Of meritorious articles needed 
by the farmer solicited. Frauds and irresponsible 
firms are not knowingly advertised, and we will take 
ft as a favor if any readers advise us promptly should 
they have reason to question the reliability of any 
firm which patronizes our advertisiag columns. 
Discriminating advertisers recognize Waliaces’ 
Farmer as the best medium in the West thra which 
to reach the most intelligent and up-to-date farm- 
ers. Rates can be had on application. No disguised 
advertisements are accepted at any price. 


Com™usr0aTions are solicited from practical farm- 
ets. Natnes and addresses must accompany all com- 
munications, although they need not necessarily be 
published. 

















Paoroeraras of farm scenes are gladly received 
and will be reproduced if of general interest, and 
clear enough to make satisfactory plutes. 


Questions—Subscribers are at Mberty to ask 
questions on any phase of agricultural work, and 
will be answered as promptly and Soneeenty 98 ossi- 
bie, either through the~paper or by mail. e do not 
anewer questions for those wae are not subscribers. 
When any J for Information, always give name and 
postottice , and enclose a two-cent stamp. 


All correspondence should be directef tothe paper 
ané not to any individual connected with it. 

Entered at Des Motnes Jowa, as second-class matter. 

yright, 1919, by the Wallace Pub. 

Ge. The tire contents ‘on each issue of Wallaces’ 

against reproauctng a : ot wht t aiving redit 

ins a any ou v ¢) 
by edding “From Anaves' Farmer, Des Motnes, Ia.” 


Killed By Mistake 
A writer in the Christian Herald, 
who has spent some time in Mexico, 
narrates the following incident: 


“When the Zapatistas took posses- 
sion of Mexico City, the city was law- 
less. Murders and robberies occurred 
on every street. Zapata proceeded to 
restore order by executing the crimi- 
nals. One day, I chanced to pass the 
Fourth Commissario, or police station. 
Three bodies were exposed to public 
view. Written signs above the bodies 
announced the reasons for the execu- 
tions. One sign read: ‘This man was 
killed for being a thief.” Another one 
read: ‘This man was killed for print- 
ing counterfeit money.’ The third 
sign read: ‘This man was killed by 
mistake.’” 


The sign above the poor fellow last 


named explained the cause of his 
death, but it did not excuse it. So far 
as he himself was concerned, his 
earthly troubles were quickly over— 
and probably painlessly; but how 
about his friends and relatives and 
the family dependent upon him? We 
suspect that these found small con- 
solation in the announcement that his 
death was due simply to the mistake 
of someone in authority, no matter 
how well-meaning that person may 
have been. 

We fear that in their efforts to find 
ways to relieve the world-hunger, 
some well-meaning men in places of 
responsibility are in danger of mak- 
ing some mistakes which may bring 
about greatly increased suffering and 
do very great injury to large classes 
of our people. Let us give an illus- 
tration: 

Last winter, when hog receipts were 
running far higher than the ten-year 
average for the same period, prices of 
hogs advanced steadily, and for the 
first three months of this year, there 
was a fair profit in feeding corn to 
hogs. During the past six weeks, the 
receipts of hogs at the central mar- 
kets have been steadily declining. If 
the law of supply and demand were 
to have full play, prices of hogs would 
have advanced, both because of the 
decreased receipts and because of the 
increased cost of production. But the 
prices of hogs have declined, and on 
the basis of the present cash price of 
corn, the average man who is fatten- 
ing hogs is losing from one to two dol- 
lars per hundredweight. 


























An interview, in the Butchers’ and 
Packers’ Gazette, by Mr. Skipworth, 
vice-president of the packing firm of 
Wilson & Company, seems to offer 
an explanation of this decline in hog 
prices. From what Mr. Skipworth 
says, it would appear that representa- 
tives of the leading packers have been 
in conference with people in authority 
in Washington, and some sort of an 
understanding has been reached by 
which the great packers of the United 
States are coéperating in the buying 
and distributing of live stock and live 
stock products, and are endeavoring to 
eliminate competition not only at the 
various markets, but between the dif- 
ferent markets. 

Of course, thru such a combination 
of the packers, endorsed or encour- 
aged by the government, the packers 
can absolutely dominate the live stock 
markets, and prices can be fixed at 
any point they may think they ought 
to be fixed. Some short-sighted peo- 
ple might look upon this as a good 
thing. It would. temporarily reduce 
the cost of meat; but any man who is 
fairly familiar with the laws of supply 
and demand must know that such a 
policy, if continued, will be demoral- 
izing to the live stock industry. At the 
prices at which hogs have been selling 
during the past month, no man can af- 
ford to buy corn and feed them. The 
farmer who grew his own corn has 
been making a profit in feeding it to 
hogs; but not nearly so much profit 
as he would have made had he sold 
the corn on the market. 

If the government and the packers 
have decided that it is cheaper for 
people to eat grain than hogs, then 
the policy which has been followed 
during the past month is all right. But 
we find the Department of Agriculture 
urging farmers to increase the number 
of hogs, even by breeding immature 
sows. This advice, combined with the 
pounding down of prices, is very con- 
fusing. If the farmer is to increase 
the number of hogs, then he should 
have assurance that he will be allowed 
to make a fair profit on them, or at 
least not be compelled to sell them 
at a loss. 

A policy which discourages live 
stock production may help us feed 
people cheaper while the war lasts, 
but will bring widespread trouble to 
western agriculture in the years to 
come. It will be another case of 
“killed by mistake.” 





The Season to Date 


Unusually cold and wet weather 
marked the last eleven days of May 
and the first half of June. May closed 
with a deficiency of 6 degrees for the 
seven corn belt states. Rainfall was 
about average, the first half of May 
being excessively dry and the last half 
very wet. June started out with a 
deluge, and up to the 15th was 50 per 
cent over the twenty-six-year average 
rainfall for the seven corn belt states. 
Taking the corn belt as a whole, we 
find the June temperature not as cold 
as many people would have us_ be- 
lieve. May was one of the coldest 
Mays on record, but June has been 
only about 3 degrees below normal for 
the first fifteen days. The 1912 corn 
crop, which was one of the biggest in 
history, survived a June much like our 
present June, altho not so wet. The 
Junes of 1916 and 1915 were just about 
as cold as June of this year. The cold- 
est June on record during the past 
twenty-six years was the June of 1903, 
which had an average for the entire 
month about the same as we have had 
for the first fifteen days: 

The corn crop was undeniably dam- 
aged somewhat by the cold weather in 
June of that year, but nevertheless 
came thru very nicely with a yield 
slightly above the average, on ac- 
count of a very favorable July and 
August. 

The combination of the cold May 
and June has been sufficient to make 
the corn plant the smallest in history 
at this season of the year. The stand 
continues excellent for the most part, 
and weeds are not as bad as might 
be expected, but the plants are yel- 
low. Hot weather, such as has come 
every year during the past twenty-six 
years, with the exception of 1915, 
should give us an excellent crop, ‘bar- 
ring weather which is too dry and hot. 

Oats are looking fine, but are too 
rank in many sections. Moderately 
dry weather from now on should give 
the biggest crop of oats in history. 





The hay and pasture crops have not 
responded as they should to the wet, 
cool weather. The bad winter and dry 
weather in early May seem to have 
done real damage to these crops, altho 
the weather since May 15th has been 
very favorable. 

On the whole, the season still pre- 
sents about average prospects, with a 
possibility of good crops if we have 
favorable weather from now on. 





Order Your Implements 


At the risk of leading some of our 
readers to think that we may be get- 
ting over-anxious on the implement 
question, we re-emphasize the advice 


given some weeks ago, that farmers 
who are likely to need any implements 
this coming fall or next spring, should 
get their orders in at once. 

The manufacturers of agricultural 
implements have been finding it in- 
creasingly difficult to secure their raw 
material, and many of them are far be- 
hind in their orders. The intense ac- 
tivity of the government to equip the 
army we are vaising now has made it 
necessary to call upon manufacturers 
of agricultural implements to turn a 
portion of their labor toward the mak- 
ing of war materials, wagons, caissons 
and the like. It is probable that this 
government demand will steadily in- 
crease; and while there will be no dis- 
position to restrict the manufacture of 
needed agricultural machinery, it will 
certainly interfere with the amount 
turned out by the factories. 

Orders placed well in advance for 
machinery which will be needed this" 
fall and next spring, will enable man- 
ufacturers to plan their work and fill 
orders promptly. It is just as impor- 
tant to furnish farm machinery as it 
is to furnish army supplies, and our 
manufacturers can do it if they know 
in advance what will be needed. This 
is the time for codperative effort all 
along the line. 





Brazil Agriculture 


Murdo McKenzie, who was for many 
years manager of the famous Matador 
Ranch, in Texas, who some years ago 
went to Brazil as manager of the 
Brazil Land and Cattle Company, is 
back in this country for a few months. 
Recently, he made an address at the 
annual meeting of the cattlemen at 
the Kansas State Agricultural College. 
Speaking of the possibility of extend- 
ing our live stock trade in South 
America, Mr. McKenzie said: 

“There is one thing you must learn 
before you can do much in the cattle 
business (with South America), and 
that is to get rid of tuberculosis. So 
long as it exists, we people of other 
countries will be suspicious. The 
United States can supply as good cat- 
tle as one can get in any part of the 
world; but what is the use of raising 
good cattle if they are affected with 
such a disease?” 

Referring to live stock conditions 
in Brazil, Mr. McKenzie said that his 
company bought 750,000 acres of land 
there at 29 cents an acre, including 
government taxes; and he said they 
bought another large tract of land at 
89 cents an acre, which is equal to any 
land in Kansas. It will grow corn, 
beans, rice, coffee, bananas, sugar 
cane, cotton, and everything else that 
can be grown in that climate. 

In the opinion of Mr. McKenzie, 
Brazil has a wonderful future as a 
live stock country, growing both cat- 
tle and hogs the equal of those grown 
in the United States, and growing them 
considerably cheaper. He thinks that 
when our people learn to have confi- 
dence in the people of South America, 
and: are willing to establish credit re- 
lations with them, we may be able to 
do a large business there; but unless 
we can establish such relations before 
the war is over, we will rapidly lose 
the trade we have been getting as the 
result of the war, simply because the 
European countries have been more 
willing to adapt themselves to the 
manner in which business is conduct- 
ed in South America. 

They are-making a strenuous effort 
to expand corn and live stock, growing 
in Brazil. Brazil is almost the size 
of the United States, but she is pro- 
ducing very little more corn than ten 
Iowa counties. It is claimed, however, 
that there are considerable areas in 
which corn may be raised at an ex- 





pense of only 30 cents a bushel. There 
are excellent pastures, capable of sup- 


porting vast numbers of cattle. Pack. 
ing houses are being erected, and h 
raising is being encouraged. The far. 
seeing men of Brazil are coming tg 
see that more corn must be grown, 
For this reason, over a thousand corn 
clubs have been organized, on much 
the same basis that corn clubs arg 
organized in the United States. fy 
August, at Curigba, the capital of the 
state of Parana, will be held a big 
corn show. 

One of the big obstacles to growing 
corn in Brazil is the heavy rainfalj 
and moist atmosphere, which keeps 
the corn from drying out properly and 
makes it especially susceptible to jp. 
sect damage. 





Proso—A Grain Crop 


A year or two after James Wilson 
was appointed Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, he began to send young men to 
all parts of the world, in search of 
new crops which might be introduced 
to advantage in different parts of the 
United States. Among these young 
men was Professor Hansen, now of 
the South Dakota experiment station, 
who had been a student at the Iowa 
Agricultural College while Secretary 
Wilson was professor of agriculture 
there. 

Professor Hansen was sent to Si- 
beria, a country in which he had be- 
come much interested thru the la- 
mented Professor Budd. He made in 
all five different trips to Siberia dur- 
ing the fifteen years following, spend- 
ing many months living with the peas- 
ants in different parts of that vast 
country. He brought back the seeds 
of a great many different crops, some 
of which have proved quite valuable 
in different parts of the United States. 

In parts of Siberia, he found the 
peasants living very largely on the 
grain of proso, a sort of millet. He 
found this crop maturing in the dry 
land sections in Siberia, where the 
annual rainfall is but eight inches, and 
but a part of this rain falling during 
the crop-growing season. He found 
that under these conditions proso 
would mature a crop in sixty to sev- 
enty days after planting, and that it 
was the main crop of the Tartars and 
Cossacks in that country. They lived 
upon it very largely themselves, and 
fed it to their horses, their cattle and 
their hogs. 

Professor Hansen found a number 
of varieties of proso, some with red 
grains, some with black and some with 
white, with all of the variations be- 
tween. Last week, he brought to our 
office some of the white proso. He 
thinks that the cultivation of this pro- 
so should be encouraged thruout the 
western part of the United States, 
where the rainfall is under fifteen 
inches. He recommends sowing it in 
drills, and in the drier sections would 
experiment with cultivation. He says 
that in his opinion, bread. made of two- 


,thirds wheat and one-third proso 


would prove very. satisfactory, and 
would enormously reduce our neces- 
sary wheat consumption. 

We agree with Professor Hansen 
that if proso does as well here as it 
has given promise of doing, it should 
prove a very valuable grain for us, 
and not alone in the dry lands to the 
west, but, on occasion, in the corn belt. 
This season, for example, there are 
hundreds of thousands of acres of Iowa 
corn land which have been overflowed. 
A large amount of this is under water 
at the time this is written, and it will 
be a week or ten days before the wa- 
ter recedes and the land is fit to culti- 
vate. It is of course too late to plant 
corn. We can sow millet for forage, 
and get a large amount of feed for 
stock, but we have no other grain than 
buckwheat which can be grown for 
human food on this land. If we had & 
supply of proso seed on hand, it wo 
be just the thing now. Professor Han- 
sen says it can be planted up to July 
15th, and he feels confident that under 
Iowa conditions it will mature a thirty 
to forty-bushel crop of grain, good for 
both man and beast. 

We propose to plant the seed he 
brought to us, and will report on ft 
next fall. A number of farmers in 
South Dakota have been growing the 
different varieties of proso, but there 
does not seem to be seed accumulated 
in anyone’s hands. We suggest that 
our readers in that state make inquiry 
and see whether they can secure even 
a small quantity of seed. If so, we 
hope they will plant it and thus help 
to stock up with seed which may be 
very much needed next year. 
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The Boys in Camp 

The following extracts from a letter 
received last week from one of our 
Jowa readers, voice some of the 
thoughts which are in the minds of 
practically all mothers who will be 
sending sons to the training camps 
this summer and fall: 

“We read your paper week by week, 
and have decided that it does indeed 
stand for good farming, clear thinking 
and right living. Just now, clear think- 
ing is very difficult for fathers and 
mothers on the farm. We are told that 


we are doing right in giving our boys’ 


to fight for their country; and we 
want to do right; but now, as I go 
about my work, caring for the babies 
and doing the housework, I am won- 
dering all the time about my boy, who 
is going into the military camp, and 
thinking of the conditions with which 
he will be surrounded. I suppose my 
thoughts are the thoughts of thou- 
sands of other women. 

“A couple of weeks since, I learned 
some things which have added to my 
uneasiness. I was talking with a young 
man who was in college last winter, 
and who was part of the time on the 
border with our national guard. He 
told me of some of the demoralizing 
conditions there, and he told me of 
one bunch of twenty-three boys— 
clean young fellows, from Christian 
homes mostly—a large majority of 
whom became infected with immoral 
diseases. 

“I have been wondering if there is 
anything we mothers can do to guard 
our boys against the evils of camp 
life. President Wilson is commander- 
in-chief of the army. Can he not com- 
mand that there be no persons of im- 
moral character at or near camps; 
and can he not make such regulations 
as will prevent the officers and men 
from seeking places where vice is to 
be found? Would it be possible for the 
mothers to establish near these camps 
asort of Camp Home, to take the place 
of the prostitution quarters that have 
been permitted to exist near most of 
the camps heretofore? It seems to 
me that some strong mothers could 
have a most powerful influence. Per- 
haps this is not a practical thing to 
do; but we must do something, and I 
would like your suggestions. I have 
seen some mention made of the Army 
Y. M. C. A. work. Just what is the 
character of the work it carries on, 
and what can we do to help it?” 

Thoughts of this sort are running 
thru the minds of practically all moth- 
ers, and fathers as well, who are send- 
ing their sons into the training and 
concentration camps. They are will- 
ing to have their sons go, because they 
feel that they are needed by their 
country, and that they are preparing 
to fight the battle for civilization 
thruout the world. They can bear the 
thought of the hardships to which their 
boys may be subjected. They can rec- 
oncile themselves to the thought of 
wounds, and even death, in what they 
believe to be a righteous and worthy 
cause; but they can not be reconciled 
to the thought of moral death for their 
boys. They want their boys to fight 
a good fight; but when they come 
home again, they want them to come 
home clean in body and in mind. 

Doctor Frank Crane, the well-known 
writer, in an article which appeared 
in the daily papers last week, said that 
in the concentration camps in Great 
Britain, 30,000 men had become in- 
capacitated by the diseases which fol- 
low vice. One of the Army Y. M. C. A. 
workers, who was with the Australian 
troops in Egypt during the training 
period, and who afterwards went with 
them and was under fire with them in 
the Gallipoli Peninsula, told us that 
10,000 of those fine, young Australian 
boys were shipped home for the same 
cause, 

The hunger for social recreation, for 
something to relieve the deadl mo- 
notony and hard grind of camp life, 
Imakes thousands of splendid young 
fellows easy victims of the allure- 
Ments of the vice which surrounds 
the army camp, whether in Great Brit- 
ain or Egypt or the United States. The 
terrible losses of men from this cause 
aroused the slow-going British to the 
need of looking after the social, moral 
and spiritual welfare of her men, and 
a8 a result millions upon millions of 
ollars have been raised during the 
— eighteen months, and turned over 
Ms the Army Y. M. C. A. organization, 
© be used in establishing recreation 
oe in every training camp, and 
the boys are now encouraged when off 





duty to take part in organized recre- 
ation. ; 

The Army Y. M. C. A. is the advance 
line in the battle against homesick- 
ness, monotony and immorality in the 
camps. It is the organization which 
best understands the difficulties to be 
met and the problems to be solved. In 
fact, it is the only organization which 
is doing work of this sort. 

When the United States entered the 
war, John R. Mott, the head of the In- 
ternational Y. M. C, A. (and now a 
leading member of the commission 
which the president of the United 
States has sent to Russia), called to- 
gether one hundred leading business 
men from all parts of the nation. These 
men, after several days’ consultation 
and figuring, decided that it was nec- 
essary to raise $3,000,000 immediately, 
to take care of the Army Y. M. C, A. 
work in the camps to be established in 
the United States. This money is be- 
ing raised at the present time. Iowa’s 
share of this was $150,000 originally, 
but it has been increased to $175,000, 
because of the increase in the number 
of camps, and the advance in the cost 
of building material has made it nec- 
essary to increase the original asking 
of the council. 

The aim is to have one large Y. M. 
C. A. building for each 5,000 men in 
the camps. This building will be in 
charge of six consecrated young men, 
who have had especial training in 
army work and-their sole business will 
be to do everything which can be done 
to make the life of the soldier boys 
easier, and to safeguard them against 
the conditions which tend to break 
down everything in them that is most 
worth while. 

Our correspondent asks what moth- 
ers can do. In our judgment, the first 
thing for mothers to do is to see to it 
that their communities and their coun- 
ties help raise the money necessary to 
establish these Y. M. C. A. headquar- 
ters in the camps. Every county in 
Iowa—and in every other state—is ex- 
pected to do its share, because every 
county will have several hundred boys 
in the camps. 

The editor of Wallaces’ Farmer is 
chairman of the War Work Commit- 
tee in Iowa, which is raising this mon- 
ey. The work has been going fairly 
well, but not quite so well as we would 
like. Some twenty-five counties have 
completed their canvass, and some 
forty others are now at work on it; 
but here are still over thirty counties 
in which the work has not yet been 
well organized. Mothers and fathers 
who live in these counties should de- 
vote all the time necessary to get a 
working organization for raising their 
share of this money. 

Work has already begun -to prepare 
the camp at Des Moines for the 35,000 
young men who will be trained there. 
Work on the Army Y. M. C. A. build- 
ings should be started at the earliest 
possible date; so that when the boys 
come to Des Moines, they will find a 
home, a place where they can go to 
write letters, to meet their fellows, and 
to get help in solving the many prob- 
lems which will confront them. 

We suspect that after the camps 
have been organized and the Army, Y. 
M. C. A. work is well in hand, there 
will be opportunity for mothers to help 
as only mothers can. But the first 
thing to do is to get this Army Y. M. 
C. A. money raised, and get the build- 
ings and the workers ready for busi- 
ness. We hope the mothers and fath- 
ers who read Wallaces’ Farmer will go 
about this business in dead earnest. 
Printed matter and other information 
may be had by addressing Henry C. 
Wallace, Des Moines, Iowa. 





Threshing Old Straw 


One of the daily papers of Indiana 
recently published a sensational ar- 
ticle to the effect that immense quan- 
tities of wheat and oats could be se- 
cured by re-threshing the old straw 
stacks. This article is being copied in 
different parts of the country, and is 
giving people some misleading infor- 
mation. 

It is quite possible that in some 
cases, where grain was threshed when 
too damp, quite a respectable amount 
of grain went over into the straw, but 
such cases are exceptional. It is also 
possible that where an old-fashioned 
threshing machine was used, some 
grain was wasted in the straw; but 
very rarely, indeed, will a straw stack 
be found which contains enough grain 
to justify running it thru the thresh- 
ing machine again, The labor and 





power expended in such work would 
much better be used on field work 
just now. 

To town people who do not know 
much about modern farming, sensa- 
tional stories of this sort give entirely 
wrong ideas of the manner in which 
the farmer carries on his business. 
Modern agricultural machinery is as 
efficient as the modern factory ma- 
chinery. 





The Farmer’s Income Tax - 


In our issue of June lst, we repro- 
duced a blank which was said to have 
been sent out by the internal revenue 
collector of Iowa, for farmers to fill 


out, with a view-to determining as to 
whether they were subject to the pay- 
ment of income tax. We have re- 
ceived a number of letters from sub- 
scribers, asking for more complete in- 
formation. Many of them raise the 
question as to whether the farmer’s 
expenditures may not be deducted 
from his income. 

Correspondence with Mr. Murphy, 
the revenue ‘ollector of Iowa, indi- 
cates that the publication of this blank 
as it appeared in our issue of June Ist 
was premature, that this blank was 
simply tentative, and that several ad- 
ditions and amendments will be made 
to it before it is in form to be used. 
Mr. Murphy is now working on a 
farmer’s blank, and as soon as it is in 
complete form, it will be sent to those 
farmers who are supposed to be liable 
to the payment of the *income tax. 
They will be asked to fill out the 
blank, and then appear before one of 
the deputy collectors for personal con- 
sultation. The revised blank will 
probably call for all the information 
indicated in the blank we published in 
our issue of June ist, but will include 
a number of other matters. 

The important thing to be done by 
those who suspect that they may be 
subject to this tax, is to gather all of 
the information which they may be 
called upon to furnish. For example, 
they should make careful records of 
everything sold from the farm, togeth- 
er with the total sum received. Then 
they should make similar reports of 
everything bought, which entered into 
the conduct of the farm, for example, 
feed and live stock of all kinds. The 
ordinary family expenditures may not 
be deducted from the gross income, 
but such purchases as feeding cattle 
or hogs, or feed purchased, are proper 
items for deduction. 

The man who has complete records 
of all his business transactions will be 
much better able to answer the ques- 
tions which will be asked of him by 
the deputy collector; and inasmuch 
as the income tax law imposes a very 
severe penalty upon any individual 
who should make a return and fails to 
do so, and upon any individual who 
makes any false or fraudulent returns, 
our readers should prepare to protect 
themselves by being able to furnish 
promptly and-satisfactorily any infor- 
mation which may be demanded of 
them. 

We think there is a general feeling 
that a very large number of farmers 
are properly subject to this income 
tax. No doubt many are, but we doubt 
very much whether enough are sub- 
ject to it to constitute any very con- 
siderable percentage of the total num- 
ber of farmers. However, every farm- 
er who has the slightest reason to be- 
lieve that he is subject to it should 
prepare at once to furnish the infor- 
mation which will be asked for by the 
government. 





Co-operative Selling Agencies 


L. Boyd Rist, the agricultural agent 
of Gage county, Nebraska, some time 
since organized the wool growers of 
that county for the purpose of pooling 
their clip and selling it at one time. 
The sale was held at Beatrice on June 
6th, and about 90 per cent of the wool 
grown in the county was consigned to 
this sale, forty-six sheepmen contrib- 
uting their wool, the total being 11,763 
pounds. The sale resulted in an aver- 
age price of 51 cents per pound for all 
the wool, and the growers estimate 
that this is from 6 to 8 cents more 
than they would have received had 
they sold their wool individually. The 
prices ranged from 45 to 55 cents per 
pound, while a few ot the growers, who 
sold their wool individually, received 
from 30 to 47 cents per pound. Mr. 
Rist estimates tugt.this codnerative 





effort has saved the wool growers of 
sane. county in this one sale at least 


Where wool buyers are able to meet 
the wool growers of a county at one 
central place on one day, naturally 
they can afford to pay considerably 
more per pound than when they are 
required to go all over the county to 
find small amounts of wool. There 
were four buyers present at this par- 
ticular sale. Each one of them had 
time to examine the individual clips 
and bid upon them. All submitted 
sealed bids, which were turned over to 
Mr. Rist. The entire lot was bought 
by one company. The sale expense 
was a little less than half a cent a 
pound, and the wool growers of Gage 
county expect to continue this method 
of marketing their wool. 

One of the incidental benefits of the 
organization was the purchasing of 
their sacks and wool twine at both a 
saving in cost and an improvement in 
quality. 





Requirements for the Army 


Several readers have asked us for 
information as to the weight and the 
height of men acceptable for military 
service. The following tables are repro- 
duced from a circular issued by one 
of the recruiting stations for the 











army: 
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These heights are not always rigidly 
adhered to. Allowance is made for 
some considerable departure from 
them, especially in case of over- 
weight. Where the applicant seems 
to be in good physical condition, with 
firn® muscles, the following variations 
are considered permissible: 








Height. 


Chest at expira- 
tion, inches. 
Weight, pounds 





64 and under 68 inches.... 
68 and under 69 inches.... 
69 and under 70 inches.... 
70 inches and upward..... 
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Marked disproportion ot weight over 
height is not a cause for rejection un- 
less the applicant is absolutely obese. 

Men who are under weight are as a 
rule rejected. Army experience seems 
to indicate that where there is any 
considerable under weight. diseases 
which are not apparent at the time 
of examination are likely to break out 
and cause a hospital case, which is 
costly. Men who have a physical de- 
formity, for example, an easily notice- 
able limp, or very stiff joints, are re- 
jected. Those affected with skin dis- 
eases are rejected, eveyv tho the dis- 
ease itself is of harmless character. 
One of the very necessary require- 
ments is that tne soldier shall have 
first-class teeth. A man with poor 
teeth is not a desirable soldier. Army 
fare can not be adjusted tu men with 
poor teeth or defective digestive sys- 
tems. In many cases, however, men 
with slightly defective teeth are ac- 
cepted, but are -sent promptly to the 
army dentists, who put their teeth in 
good repair. 

Under peace conditions, from one- 
fourth to one-half of the applicants 
are found lacking in some of the qual- 
ifications considered necessary in @ 
soldier, and are rejected. It is quite 
likely that with the first draft, the ex- 
amination will not be found very dif- 
ferent from the examination under 
peace conditions; but with succeeding 
drafts, probably the requirements will 
be less and less rigidly adhered to. 
That has been the experience in Great 
Britain, 
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Hog Receipts and Prices 

An unusual shortage in hogs has 
developed during the past five weeks. 
At the eleven central markets, fewer 
hogs were received than at any time 
since 1910, for the same period. In 
spite of the very real shortage, how- 
ever, prices were lowered $1 per cwt. 
Whether we have our government, the 
British government, the packers, or 
the poorer quality of hogs to thank 
for the drop, it is difficult to say. Sev- 
eral weeks ago, the British claimed 
that they had enough lard, and began 
contract holdings on this side of the 
market. Lard prices declined nearly 
$2 per cwt. At the same time, our 
government began to talk about lower 
prices all along the line. There may 
have been a temporary let-up in the 
demand for hog products, but nothing 
to warrant reducing the price $1 per 
cwt. in the face of greatly curtailed 
receipts. 

We rather look to see a very strong 
hog market during July, then a tem- 
porary weakness when the bulk of the 
fat old sows come in, and then an un- 
usual strength in late August and Sep- 
tember. Finally, in late September, 
will come the premonitions of that 
swift drop which reaches its time of 
most rapid descent in late October. 

For the week ending June 14th, Chi- 
cago hog receipts were 79 per cent of 
the ten-year average. For the eleven 
central markets the figure was 89 per 
cent. Beginning the first week of the 
year, Chicago hog receipts have been 
the following percentages of the ten- 
year average, week by week: 131, 124, 
129, 108, 121, 87, 114, 102, 104, 91, 107, 
80, 109, 98, 101, 98, 121, 119, 117, 92, 
106, 77, 89, and 79. Note in Table 1 
that whereas, up to June 12th, prices 
seemed to have lost their power to 
react to a shortage, that there was 


some reaction June 138th and 14th., 


From now on, there should be some 
advance until large numbers of heavy, 
fat sows come in. 
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The corn price of hogs, with No. 2 
corn at $1.73 in Chicago, is about 
$19.80. Hogs are relatively unprofit- 
able in comparison with marketing the 
corn directly. 











Pruning the Orchard 

June is the month for pruning the 
young orchard, in the opinion of 
George O. Greene, specialist in horti- 
culture in the division of extension of 
the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege. 4 


The branches should be thinned, un- 
desirable twigs and limbs removed, 
and the tree made to grow in the de- 
sired shape. The branches and twigs 
have made most of this year’s growth, 
‘and the remainder of the season will 
be used to ripen the wood, to store 
plant food, and to develop leaf and 
fruit buds for next year. 

Cutting back the long, slender, up- 
right branches to an outside bud or 
twig, and thinning out the great num- 
ber of branches the tree has started, 
and which will be of no future value 
to the tree, will reduce the leverage 
the wind has on.the tree, and insure a 
uniform, upright tree instead of a tree 
leaning to the north, with few limbs 
going toward the south. 

The statement is often made that 
trees are pruned in June for fruit, be- 
cause June pruning checks growth. 
Summer pruning checks growth only 
in those parts which have been re- 
moved, in the opinion of Mr. Greene. 

The removal of a part of the grow- 
ing points and the cutting back of the 
terminal growth throws more growth 
and nourishment to the laterals far- 
ther back on the more mature branch- 
es, and thus develops fruit buds in- 
stead of all’ the nourishment going to 
the development of leaf buds farther 
out on the limbs. 

Cutting back the tree and making it 
spread while it is young, develops a 
more stocky trunk, and insures a bet- 
ter tree than the more slender, neg- 
lected one. Plant food that ordinarily 
would go into leaf and twig growth 
late in the season, will be used to de- 
velop the trunk and scaffold limbs. 
The amount of this development will 
depend on the number of fruit buds 
being developed, the amount of growth 
the tree has made during the fore part 
of the esason, and the extent of the 
leaf surface during the early part of 
the season. 

Summer pruning should not mean a 
severe cutting of wood from the inside 
of the tree if early fruitage is desired. 
The slender, slow-growing laterals 
should rather be shortened, so that 
they may develop fruit spurs and fruit 
buds as early as possible. 





Stacking Wheat 


With wheat harvest almost here, the 
question of the disposition of the crop 
is a timely one. Comparatively few 
farmers have granaries. This means 
that most of the wheat crop must eith- 
er be threshed out of the shock and 
sold very soon, or that it will be 
stacked and disposed of after the rush 
which usually comes when the thresh- 
ing season is at its height, and when 
prices are at a low level. 

Two years ago, the Missouri state 
board of agriculture issued a bulletin 
on wheat stacking, the author being 
W. L. Nelson, assistant secretary of 
the board. Copies of this bulletin, 
which represents the common farm 
practices of some of the best wheat 
growers in Missouri, and which gives 
simple directions for building stacks 
and ricks, are still available. Last 
year, at wheat threshing time, the pre- 
vailing price was but a little better 
than one dollar per bushel, but by De- 
cember list, the average farm price 
had increased to $1.65 per bushel. Had 
even one-half the wheat in the state 
been stacked and sold at the higher 
figure, it would have represented a 
net gain to the Missouri growers of 
several million dollars. 

While such a decided increase in 
value would not hold true for the av- 
erage season, stacking is generally 
profitable. One big advantage that 
comes from stacking is in getting the 
wheat off the ground, so that plowing, 
either for the next wheat crop or per- 
haps for other crops, such as cowpeas, 
soy beans, etc., may be pushed. Wheat 
is a plant that needs a firm, compact 
seed bed. Another strong argument 
in favor of early breaking of ground 
is that this is one of the most effec- 
tive methods of fighting the Hessfan 
fly. Again, the farmer who stacks his 
wheat can thresh at a time to suit his 
own convenience. 

With feed such an important item, 
the value of the straw is also worthy 





of consideration. Straw, like the grain 
in a well-built stack, is safe. When 
threshed in the fall, this straw at once 
becomes valuable as feed. 

In stacking wheat, one invariable 
rule, as every practical farmer knows, 
is never to stack when the grain is 
damp. Even in extremely dry, hot 
weather, several days should be al- 
lowed before wheat goes into the 
stack. Once the wheat is stacked, do 
not be in too great a hurry to thresh. 
Allow time for the grain to “go thru 
the sweat.” It means a loss to thresh 
tough wheat. 

Copies of this Missouri bulletin on 
wheat stacking may be had by ad- 
dressing the State Board of Agricul- 
ture, Columbia, Missouri. 





Sorrel 


A Missouri correspondent sends us 
a sample of sorrel and writes: 


“This grass is getting mixed in our 
pasture quite a bit. What is it, and 


' what is the best way to get rid of it?” 


We probably get more samples of 
sorrel than any other weed. During 
the past ten years, it seems to have 
been spreading quite rapidly over the 
corn belt. It will grow on any kind 
of land, but is most noticeable on thin 
soils poor in lime. Applying lime and 
manure to the soil by making it easier 
to get a luxuriant stand of clover, will 
do much to keep down sorrel. The 
most important thing of all, however, 





is to make absolutely certain, in buy- 
ing grass seed, that there is no sorrel 
seed in it. Sorrel seed is small and 
brown, triangular in,form, very much 
like ordinary dock, but smaller. After 
it has once gotten a foothold in a 
meadow or pasture, there is no easy 
way of getting rid of it. Ordinarily, 
the most practical scheme is to put 
the land in corn and give clean culti- 
vation for a couple of years. 

Sorrel, which may easily be recog- 
nized from the accompanying cut, is a 
perennial, which spreads not only by 
seed, but also by running underground 
root-stocks. It is a close relative of 
ordinary dock, and is much like it in 
most respects, except that it is much 
smaller, and spreads by root-stocks. 
Some people call it red sorrel, be- 
cause of the reddish appearance it 
gives to the field when in bloom. 





Corn in Italy 


Next to wheat, corn is the leading 
grain crop in Italy. They call it there 
“grano turco maggengo,” meaning the 
Turkish grain which is planted in May. 
There are two leading varieties in It- 
aly, one known as the “quarantino” 
(forty-day corn), and the “cinqnan- 
tino” (fifty-day corn). These numbers 
represent the length of time it takes 
for the corn to ripen after the tassels 
appear. The cinquantino corn, by the 
way, is a very popular variety in Ar- 
gentina and in southern Russia. It is 
a flinty sort, with rather small ears 
and small grain. In spite of its rather 
degenerate appearance, it seems to 
answer the purpose very well in near- 
ly all corn-growing sections of the 
world except the corn belt of the Uni- 
ted States. 

Italians have always used consider- 
able corn in the form of a dish known 
as “polenta,” and, on account of the 
war, there is prospect of their using 
more corn than ever. Unfortunately, 
the 1916 crop of corn was just about 
as short proportionately in Italy as in 





the United States. In Italy, they are 
accustomed to using considerable fer. 
tilizer on their corn. On account ot 
the war, they are unable to secure this 
fertilizer. As the result, the crop jp 
1916 was only two-thirds as great as 
in 1915. 

Last year, the government fixeg a 
maximum price for Italian corn at 
$1.40 per bushel. The price for the 
1917 crop has not yet been fixed, hyt 
it is thought that it will be around 
$1.90 per bushel. The prospects are 
that Italy will have to im-ort at leagt 
forty or fifty million bushels of corn 
from the United States or Argentina, 
In view of the fact that she will haya 
to import considerable amounts from 
this country, it is probable that Italy 
will have to take into consideration, 
when fixing her maximum price, the 
prices prevailing in the United Stateg, 


Types of Draft Horses 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“What are the characteristics of the 
Percheron, Belgian, Clyde and Shire? 
Where did each come from originally? 
Is the Percheron a short-legged, long- 
bodied horse? If so, wherein does 
the Belgian differ from the Percher- 
on? Does the Percheron have long 
hair on his legs like the Clyde?” 

Of the four common draft breeds, 
the Clyde and Shire have “feathered” 
legs, while the Percheron and Belgian ° 
are clean-legged. Of the four breeds, 
the Shire and Belgian are probably 
the heaviest. The Percheron and the 
Clyde tend to be just the least bit 
longer in the legs, with a somewhat 
snappier action than the Shire and 
the Belgian. The Clyde breeders, es- 
pecially, lay emphasis on action. Of 
all the breeds, the Belgian is the most 
compact and short-legged. 

Many Percherons approach the Bel- 
gian in type, but as a breed are some- 
what longer-legged and more loose! 
built. Percheron breeders claim that 
the Percheron excels the Belgian ip 
action and in feet and legs. 

In this country, all four breeds ar 
being bred for about the same idea's 
and there is more difference between 
animals within the breeds than there 
is between the breeds themselves. 

The Percheron came originally from 
northwestern France, a district which 
in many respects is similar to the 
rougher parts of southern Iowa and 
northern Missouri. The Belgians— 
which are somewhat similar in their 
ancestry to the Percherons—are na- 
tive to Belgium, a céuntry which is 
considerably more level than the hilly 
districts of northwestern France. The 
original home of the Shire was par- 
ticularly in northeastern England, 4 
district similar in many respects to 
Belgium. The Clyde originated in 
southern Scotland, from much thp 
same blood as the Shire. 





Dry Land Farming Inoculation 


An lYowa correspondent who has & 
farm in the dry land region of the west, 
asks us to refer him to some bulletins 
on farming under dry land conditions. 

The western experiment stations 
have published some very good bulle- 
tins and circulars on this subject. We 
suggest that our correspondent write 
to them, asking for their available lit- 
erature on dry land farming. Letters 
should be addressed to the experiment 
stations at the following places: Fort 
Collins, Colorado; Logan, Utah; Lin- 
coln, Nebraska; Agricultural College, 
North Dakota: Brookings, South Dar 
kota; Bozeman, Montana; Manhattan, 
Kansas; Pullman, Washington; Lara- 
mie, Wyoming; Reno, Nevada, 
State College, New Mexico. In this 
way, he may get a mass of information 
on dry land farming. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., alse 
has published a number of bulletins on 
dry land farming. These may be had 
free on request. Those published by 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, Wash- 
ington, D. C., are on sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C. A small charge is made for these. 
Some good books on the subject are- 
Soils Culture Manual, by Campbell, 
price $2.50; Dry Farming, by Widtsee, 
price $1.50; Dry Farming, by Parsons, 
price $1, and Dry Farming, by Mac- 
Donald, price $1.50. Any of these 
volumes may be ordered thru Wallaces 
Farmer, for the price stated. 
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A NEW YORK ROOF GARDEN. The janitor of one of the big skyscrapers has a taste for 
gardens and flowers and chickens which he gratifies to his own profit. Out on the open space of 
There 
are flowers for the wife and plenty to remember friends and sick neighbors; there are vegetables 
to help out on the grocery bill, while a small flock of chickens are grown, mostly on table scraps 


the roof long boxes hold rich black dirt that produces wonderful crops for the space used. 


from a half dozen neighbors who are glad to have their table refuse taken away daily. 
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BRITISH TOMMIES HEROES OF RESCUED VILLAGERS. Great was the enthusi- 
asm of the French villagers when the British soldiers pushed back the German line and res- 
cued the French women and children. All the able-vodied French men are already in the 
army. These youngsters were delighted to pose for a photo with these smiling Tommies, in 
tront of a typical ‘German hate” sign painted on a billboard. 
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* SOLAR HEATING SYSTEM. The Y. M. OC. A. building at Phoenix, Arizona, is heated 
by a solar heating system. During the day a huge tank of water on the roof is heated by the 
rays of the wintersun. Pipes from the tank are carried along under the glass to secure the 
greatest degree of heat. During the cool nights the water from the tank circulates in radi- 
ators thruout the building and preserves a comfortable temperature. This system of heating 
at least has the merit of cleanliness when compared with coal consumption. 








AGED FRENCH PEASANT AND WIFE WELCOME BRITISH. For over two years this 
Frenchman’s home has been under German rule. He is reading the first French newspaper he has 
seen in that time. His aged wife had little to offer the rescuing British except gratitude and @ 
bowl of soup which she is preparing, but she insisted on them accepting the hospitality of her 
home. The soldiers reciprocated by generously sharing their army rations with the aged pair. 











“I ENVY AND ADMIRE THE MAN WHO HAS A CHANCE TO RISK HIS LIFE FOR 
HIS COUNTRY.” Colonel Roosevelt was vigorously emphasizing this statement as the camera 
©aught him when he made an impromptu speech on Memorial Day at a gathering in his own 
County. Colonel Roosevelt has been earnestly working for months to arouse his countrymen, 
first to a realization of the probability of our being drawn into the war, ang_second on the vital - 
importance of being prepared for any emergency. 








KING OF ENGLAND INSPECTS U. 8S. WARSHIPS. When the U. 8. fleet of warships 
reported in England for patrol duty there were many expressions of surprise and praise from 
Biitish officers on the splendid appearance of the ships and men and the evident efficiency of 
ournavy. King George personally visited the flagship at Liverpool and inspected it with keen- 
est interest. The British admiral inquired when the Americans would be ready for patrol duty 
and was met with this reply: “We can start immediately, sir; we got ready coming over.” 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








Service for the Poultry Yard 


Our idea of service for farm women 
which will relieve them of some of 
the work the burden of extra large 
harvests will place on them, is to get 
out of the housekeeper’s hands some 
of the odd jobs which ought to be 
done, and she knows it, but which one 
* pair of hands already filled to cver- 


fiowing can not do, without burdening 
her with extra workers. 

Everyone admits that the chicken 
houses are more attractive, more 
wholesome, and more sanitary when 
they are whitewashed at intervals on 
the inside as well as out. Whitewash- 
ing also rids the houses of mites—a 
pest which is responsible for many 
deaths in the poultry yard. At this 
time, the farmer can not be asked to 
leave the field to whitewash, and fre- 
quently the work is left undone, with 
consequent loss. 

It seems to us that a whitewashing 
outfit could be set up in every local- 
ity, and a crew with sprayer and auto 
could make the rounds, doing this 
work not only in the chicken houses, 
but also in the cellars and hog houses, 
at a cost which would cover the serv- 
ice and pay a fair interest on the cap- 
ital invested, without making extrav- 
agant profits. Such service would be 
really patriotic as well as remunera- 
tive. The lives of chickens would be 
saved, health preserved, and the birds 
go into the moult in better condition. 





Chicken Manure as Fertilizer 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I can get chicken manure from a 
feeding station for the hauling, but 
also have to haul away all the feath- 
ers, blood and dead chickens. I can 
get a load of this stuff every day, from 
about the middie of the summer till 
the first of the year. My land is rather 
sandy, and needs manure to build it 
up. What value do you think this ma- 
terial would be to my soil? How thick 
should I put it on?” 

Ordinary chicken manure is almost 
twice as rich in the chemical ingredi- 
ents which make manure valuable as 
is ordinary barnyard manure. The dead 
chickens and dried blood are also very 
valuable, being worth considerably 
more than the manure if it were pos- 
sibie to grind them up in such a way 
as to distribute them evenly over the 
soil. Feathers, however, are not worth 
much, ae they decompose very slowly. 

We rather suspect that our corre- 
spondent can afford to apply this ma- 
terial to his land, provided it does not 
cost him more than $3 or $4 per ton 
after it is spread. There is a possi- 
bility that it may be worth twice this 
much. We would be inclined to apply 
about five tons per acre. 





Inflammation of the Crop 


An lowa subscriber writes: 

“My chickens are sick. They all 
seem to act about the same. They 
have small, hard lumps in the crop 
about the size of a small nut; also 
the crop is large and distended with 
some sort of fluid. Some crops are so 
full as to make a sort of a gurgling 
sound. Usually the bowels of the af- 
fected birds get to running; in some, 
the discharge is of a whitish color. 
They are a healthy-looking bunch of 
birds, with bright red combs. All are 
full-blooded Black Langshans. We 
have no lice or mites on our birds. 
We use disinfectant on the perches, 
and keep the houses nice and fresh.” 

We judge that these birds have in- 
flammation of the crop. This comes 
from a disturbance of the digestive 
system, and may be caused by eating 
moldy food, carrion, or poison, such as 
unslaked lime, paint, skins, or any- 
thing which causes irritation of the 
mucous membrane. 

To treat, first empty the crop by 
holding the bird’s head down and gent- 
ly working the crop. From time to 


‘time, put a couple of tablespoonfuls 
of warm water into the crop, and then 
empty it out. After the crop has been 








well irrigated, give a teaspoonful of 
castor oil. Later give a soda mint 
tablet. Take away food for a day or 
more, and then give at first soft, eas- 
ily-digested food. Give drinks of bar- 
ley water or flaxseed tea. 


Caponizing 

An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“I would like some information as 
to making capons of young roosters. 
At about what age should they be op- 
erated on? Where does one get the 
tools with which to do the work? Do 
you think it a good plan to caponize 
young roosters? Is there much danger 
of killing them? Should they be kept 
up afterward, and how should they be 
fed?” 

We do not believe that capons are 


profitable for the average farm. If 
there is a market which demands ca- 
pons, and will pay a price which will 
make it profitable to keep them for 
from eight to fifteen months, then ca- 
ponize. Unless there is a profitable 
market at hand, there will be more 
money in selling the young cockerels, 
and giving the house room to pullets. 

The operation of caponizing is neith- 
er especially difficult nor dangerous. 
If fowls die under the operation, they 
may be used as food, but a breeder 
who will carefully read the directions, 
use surgical cleanliness in operating 
and in preparing the birds for opera- 
tion, need not lose a case. Only chicks 
that are capable of making a large 
growth should be caponized. Cock- 
erels should be caponized. before the 
comb begins to develop, usually at 
about two to three months old. 








Keeping On 


The feed bins at our place are get- 
ting low, the prices of grains of all 
kinds are high. There is a temptation 
to skimp a little; but this is a tempta- 
tion which every one must resist. The 
results of right feeding are transmit- 
ted to the offspring in the form of a 
vigorous constitution. If we reduce 
the feed now, the effect will be felt 
by our chicks next year. We can’t 
afford to thus reduce our chances for 
a good chicken year in 1918. 

We are told that disease is not he- 
reditary. Well, vigor is; and vigor de- 
pends on nutrition. A flock with con- 
stitutional vigor is a flock which is 
easy to take care of. Such chicks live 
and thrive with little care. The sav- 
ing in time alone in the care of next 
year’s chicks will more than repay the 
added cost of grain this year over the 
average year. if necessary, sell the 
cockerels before they reach broiler 
size, and buy feed. 

It seems to us there should be a 
profitable trade in weaned chicks. The 
farmer’s wife might grow them to 
weaning age, and sell them to the 
town woman to fatten to table size. 
Most town familes could feed a dozen 
chicks on table scraps. The chicks 
could be confined, to save the neigh-, 
bors’ feelings. The price for weaned 
chicks should be about two-thirds of 
the price paid for chicks ready for the 
market. 


Long Wing Feathers 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Will you please tell me what causes 
the wing feathers of some young 
chicks to grow too fast. These chicks, 
when their wing feathers become long 
at an early age, become droopy and 
generally die after lingering for a few 
days or a week. They generally stand 
around with their wings hanging 
down.” 

Most of us have had experience with 
these drooping-winged chicks. This 
condition is the result of a lack of vi- 
tality, which may come from many 
causes. First, the chick may lack 
strength to hold itself up, and the 
wings, which would seem normal if 
properly placed and carried, look ab- 
normally long. Second, the wing 
feathers are always prone to grow 
faster than the other feathers. In 
young poults, the first five wing feath- 











ers are often pulled to prevent sapping 
the strength of the poult by the rapid 
growth of these feathers. 

Our correspondent would better look 
to his feed and the sanitary conditions 
of the chicks. Have they lice or mites? 
Were they incubated well? Are they 
receiving a variety of wholesome food? 
Do they get fresh air and pure water? 

Don’t try to cure chicks that are 
in a bad way. Get rid of the unthrifty 
ones, and treat the next ones better. 





Poultry Clubs 


“Poultry clubs are organized for the 
benefit of the farmer and the breeder,” 
says Mr. Harris, of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College. “They not only 
help him commercially, but also aid 
him in maintaining the vitality of his 
flock. 

“There are certain times of the year 
when the poultry packers are on the 
lookout for certain kinds of poultry and 
poultry products. If they know of a lo- 
cality where they can get a carload of 
the produce, they are willing to pay 
several cents above the market quota- 
tions. If the community would organ- 
ize and raise one type of poultry, it 
would be only a short time until there 
would be an established market. The 
prices would also be above those re- 
ceived for.ordinary mixed birds. 

“One of the great advantages of this 
class of organization is the elimination 
of the necessity of having to send off 
for so many breeding males. Those 
who are interested can see just what 
they are buying, and know what sort 
of a record is back of the males. By 
proper management, a few high-class 
males purchased once in three or four 
years will furnish ample new blood 
for the entire neighborhood.” 





Gapes in Chicks 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

A correspondent asks for informa- 
tion as to the cure of gapes in little 
chicks. I have used London purple 
with good success. It comes in paste- 
board boxes, and costs 10 or 15 cents 
a box. 

Punch holes in the top of the box, 
and sift the powder among the feath- 
ers on the mother hen’s breast, at 
night. Use two or three times a week 
if necessary. 

After one application, my chicks 
were well, and have not been affected 
any more. Do not feed the chicks in 
the coop where the powder is used. 

MRS. I. D. M. 

Illinois. 





Lame Chickens 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


Last fall and this spring, my chick- 
ens have been dying. Most of them 
became lame in one leg, and would 
just drop down, and seemed almost 
paralyzed. Bowel trouble developed, 
and some died suddenly, their combs 
turning almost purple. 

Our county adviser sent two sick 
fowls to Ames, where they held an 
autopsy on both birds, and reported 
the trouble as fowl cholera. They said 
to isolate all sick birds, and to be sure 
to scald all drinking vessels, and to 
feed on clean ground to prévent infec- 
tion of food by the droppings of sick 
birds, and to use the following in the 
drinking water as a preventive: Mer- 
curic chloride, one gram; sodium sul- 
fo-carbolate, five grams; dissolved in 
four quarts of water, and used to wa- 
ter the fowls. This should be dissolved 
in a crock, and no animals should be 
allowed to drink it. He didn’t say how 
often to give this; but write to L. O. 
Willie, Ames, Iowa. 

I have seen several inquiries in the 
papers in regard ‘to this disease, and 
hope this will be a help to someone. 

A FARMER’S WIFE. 





Egg-Eating Dogs 


- To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


To break dogs of eating eggs, take 
a steel spring rat trap, set it, and 
then place it on the ground where the 
dog will soon find it. Place an egg 
on the trap close by the trip. If the 
trip should be low, bend it up as high 
as the egg, so the dog will be sure to 
spring the trap When getting the egg. 
He may try it the second time; but 





leave the trap set for a few days, and 
you will soon have a dog that doesn’t 


care for eggs. 
G. H. HOWAR)). 
Mills County, Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer : 

In regard to curing a dog of the 
habit of eating eggs, I have tried the 
following plan with good results: Pro- 
cure tartar emetic (powder), break 
the egg, and put a pinch or so into it, 
When the dog eats this, he will be- 
come violently ill; but don’t become 
alarmed, for he will get all rignt. I¢ 
necessary, repeat the dose; but I have 
never found’ it necessary. I recently 
broke a bird dog who would rob the 
hens’ nests, but now he won't touch 


an egg. 
CHARLES M. CHAPMAN. 
Missouri. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have had some experience with 
trying to cure dogs of the egg-eating 
habit. I have tried doping the eggs, 
but it didn’t do much good. A neigh- 
bor has good luck by doctoring the 
egg and putting it in the dog’s mouth, 
holding his mouth shut until he swal- 
lows the whole thing. 

E. L. MOORE. 

O’Brien County, Iowa. 








For Hens and Chicks 


Right now in midsummer 
all fowls are liable to be in- 
fested with lice. Day and 
night the torture goes on. 
Hens stop laying, chicks do 
not grow. Lice positively 
kill millions of chicks. Here’s 


the way to help your fowls 


and chicks. Sprinkle 
Dr. Hess 


Instant Louse Killer 


into hens’ feathers, about roosts _ 
and houses. Put it into the dust 
bath, both hens and chicks will 
work it all through the feathers, 
bringing the Louse Killer right 
home to the lice. You can do 
se! poultry no better service. 
Don’t neglect them. 


Also destroys bugs on cucumber, squash 
and melon vines, cabbage worms, slugs 
on rose bushes. Sold in sifting-top cans. 


Price, 1 Ib. 25¢; 3 ibs. 60c (except in Canada) 
DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio 








POULTRY. 


Fishers’ Barred Plymouth Rocks 


Eges for hatchi d range flock headed 
by Thompson bred Bisel Narrow, even er 
with size. Eggs per 15-¢1, 30-82, 50-88, 100 

turkey eggs, setting of ‘a Fant Pat 
guaranteed fertile. L. S. FISHER & SON, Edgewood, tons. 











C. B. Leghorn eggs from 250 large two-year-old 
je hens, heavy laying strain, mated with 12 coc 
and 12 cockerels. All high scoring birds, some 
winning stock. Eggs $4.00 per 100, $2.50 per 50, $1.00 
r 15. Satisfaction yt wedn. f Edw. Dooley, 
elma, Iowa. 





os SELECTED EGGS, $4— 
W. Leghorns. EGGLAND EGG ‘FARM 
AND HATCHERY Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 


S C. Brown Leghorn eggs, 50 $3.50; 100 $5. Winter 
e laying strain. Warren Pope, Oakland, lows, 








ot Comb Brown Leghorn eggs—15, 76c; 3 
100, $4.00. J. A. Penn, Alta, lowa. 


GGS8 for hatching—S. C. Brown Leghorns, 5c per 
egg. How many? i & White Runner a 
eggs, 11-61. Steck $. J. GARDNER, Russell, love. 


EGGS—49 . VARIETIES 
Free book. AYE BROS., Box 2, Blair, Nebraska. 
ILVER LACED WYANDOTTES 


abreeder. Eggs 15 for $1.00, 45 for $2. 50, ino "for 
O. M. HEALY, Muscatine, Iowa. 














ee -e fon tein Single Comb White 
Clee , ik os ¥ Mated breed- 


u 

nee a AM, y Rapids, Lowa. 

re SALE—Two pens mated thoroughbred Buff 
Rocks at $2.00 each. A. W. Kadel, Keswick, Ia. 


DOGS. 
PPL PLL 


Scotch Collie Pups for Sale—Good Ones 


H. P. WILKINSON, Mitchellville, lows 


ge ge og Scotch Collie pups. 
kind that work. Priced to sell. BILL! 18. iB. 
HELMER, Lisbon, Lowa. 
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standards of Weight of Improved 
Breeds : 


Professor William Hislop, of the ag- 
ricultural experiment station, Pullman, 
Washington, has put out some tables in 
which he gives the. approximate 
weights of the various breeds of im- 
proved live stock. Some breed parti- 
sans may be disposed to question some 
of these weights, but the figures are 
interesting, and we reproduce them 
herewith: 

DRAFT STALLIONS, 
Weight (in Pounds). 





























nn 
; vi = z 
Breed. si¢i]e2] 8 
e P © P 
Pp 
© c ‘2 5 
a 3 r=] ° 
(e) & et | fe 
Percheron ..| 1,100} 1,500) 1,760; 2,000 
Belgian ..... 1,075) 1,480) 1,725) 1,950 
MNO cx\sravines 1,080} 1,490] 1,715) 1,975 
Clydesdale ..{ 1,050) 1,425) 1,700] 1,900 
Height (in Hands). 
Percheron ..| 14.2{ 15.2} 16.1] 16.3 
Belgian ..... 13:3) 14.8)- 16.21 26.2 
IO os c.0 ee 14.0} 15.0) 15.3) 16.2 
Clydesdale ..| 14.2} 15.3] 16.1] 16.3 








The weights specified should be 
reached if the animals in question are 
to equal modern standards of growth 
and development. Mares will follow 
the same approximate scale of in- 
crease, altho the final weights will be 
from 100 to 200 pounds less. 


BEEF CATTLE. 
Weights of Bulls. 
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Short-horn .. 925; 1,400] 1,725) 2,000 
Hereford ....| 900} 1,350} 1,700), 2,000 
ee | 850] 1,225) 1,625] 1,950 
Galloway ....| 800] 1,175] 1,525} 1,800 
Weights of Cows. 
Shoert-horn ..| 825] 1,300] 1,625) 1,725 
Hereford .... 800| 1,275} 1,625) 1,700 
BMSUS ....<6 700| 1,180} 1,525) 1,625 
Galloway ....| 675] 1,050] 1,350] 1,500 
SWINE. 
Weights of Boars. 
is] 
; F 
a As 
Breed. = = «6 
) ® Recs 
5 a) te 
© oS 
* & B ° 
Ui © a 
Poland China ...... 165} 340) 600 
Berkshire ......... 165} 330) 676 
Duroc Jersey ...... 170} 3385) 600 
Chester White .....{ 150} 325] 525 
Weights of Sows. 
Poland China ...... | 155] 320) 500 
BOTKESHITG . 500.0650 155} 310) 490 
Duroc Jersey ...... 160} 315) 510 
Chester White ..... 150} 300) 4650 
SHEEP. 
Weights of Rams. 
ites 
cs] 
a 
F-| . | 2 
Breed. e a Ae 
° cy) ee 
5.)-2 438 
® og 
4] se 1B6 
n c & 
Shropshire ........ 80| 160) 220 
Hampshire ........ 90| 175} 250 
Southdown ........ 60; 120) 175 
BMNCOIN 5 dx ceeds 96 180 250 
Rambouillet ....... 75] 180) 185 
Weights of Ewes. 
Shropshire ........ 75] 130) 160 
Hampshire ........ 80; 140) 190 
Southdown ........ 55] 100) 135 
EBECOID ... 050 sg. 85 150} 200 
Rambovillet ....... 70} 125) 150 














There will be exceptions to these 
Weights as stated, but Professor Hislop 
Says that such a scale of weight in- 
crease is conservative and compatible 
to efficiency of production. - In all 
cases, it is presumed that the animals 
have been well fed from birth, and that 
no serious set-backs have been en- 
countered, 





Kansas Steer Feeding Experiment 


From December 1, 1916, until May 
30, 1917, the Kansas station fed six 
lots of fourteen steers each. -When 
they went into the experiment early 
last winter, the steers weighed an av- 
erage of about 340 pounds each; when 
they came out, May 30th, the average 
weight was about 700 pounds. The 
gains were not phenomenal, averaging 
just a little less than two pounds per 
day. In five of the lots, almost ex- 
actly fhe same results were secured, 
the average daily gains being two 
pounds, and the cost of a hundred 
pounds of gain being around $11. 

The typical grain ration was seven 
pounds of corn and one pound of oil 
meal. In the case of some of the lots, 
barley was used instead of corn, and 
with other lots, alfalfa hay was used 
in rather large quantities, instead of 
so much oil meal or cottonseed meal. 
There seemed to be very little differ- 
ence between alfalfa hay at $15 a ton 
and corn silage at $5 a ton. Ground 
barley proved to be an excellent steer 
feed, but at $1.06 per bushel, it proved 
to be not quite as valuable as shelled 
corn at $1.12 per bushel. Between 
brown alfalfa hay and alfalfa of good 
color, there seemed to be practically 
no difference, the steers making al- 
most identically the same gains with 
practically the same profit, altho there 
seemed to be a very slight advantage 
possibly in favor of the brown alfalfa. 
Black alfalfa, however, which was put 
into the stack very wet, proved to be 
a decidedly poor feed, the steers eat- 
ing black alfalfa making one-half 
pound less gain daily than those eat- 
ing brown alfalfa or alfalfa of good 
color. One lot of steers, which re- 
ceived sweet clover of very fine qual- 
ity and excellent color, first year’s 
crop, did better than any of the other 
lots from the standpoint of profit. 
With good alfalfa at $15 a ton, this 
fine grade of sweet clover hay proved 
to be worth just a little more than $15 
a ton. 

These Kansas experiments are de- 
cidedly interesting in view of the fact 
that the dams of all the steers in the 
experiment were developed at the Kan- 
sas station, a cost record being kept 
on the expense connected with produc- 
ing the steers from birth up. The in- 
dications at present seem to be that 
there is no great profit connected with 
the operation of cattle breeding and 
feeding, aside from the effect on the 
fertility of the land. 





Balancing the Books 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“At what time of the year would it 
be best for the farmer to balance his 
books and close them up on the year’s 
business? Naturally, the first of Jan- 
uary suggests itself; but this seems to 
be a bad time to find out just what we 
have made during the year, as it is the 
time when most of the produce is still 
on hand to be sold.” 

There is objection to closing the 
farmer’s books on January Ist, for the 
reasons stated by our correspondent. 
March 1st is a better time, as consid- 
erably more of the crops and live 
stock will be marketed by that date. 
The advantage in closing the books in 
mid-winter is that there is more leisure 
time, but by beginning during the win- 
ter, the work can be brought up so 
that there will not be much to do on 
March ist in order to strike a real 
balance; and in most ¢ases we believe 
that will be found to be the most sat- 
isfactory tithe to close up his books. 





Oat Hay 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT have twenty acres of Kherson 
oats, part of which were seeded at the 
rate of five bushels to the acre. Would 
it pay me to cut these oats for hay if 
hay is very high this coming year? It 
seems as tho hay would be very scarce 
‘this summer and will be hard to get at 
any price unless it is shipped in. How 
does oat hay compare in feeding value 
with timothy and clover hay?” 

Oat hay should be decidedly worth 
while considering in many localities 
this year. All indications point to 
higher-priced hay than ever before. 
Oats really make a very good quality 
of hay, the chief objection being the 
liability to mouse damage in the mow. 

When cutting oats for hay, avoid the 
mistake of cutting too green. Green 
oats are very hard to cure, and, more- 
over, do not contain quite as much 





food material as oats which are more 
nearly ripe. Probably the best stage 
at which to cut oats for hay is after 
they have reached the dough stage, 
and the lower leaves are turning yel- 
low. In other words, allow the oats 
to get as ripe as you can, while at the 
same time retaining a moderate green- 
ness in the straw. 

The yield of oat hay ordinarily va- 
ries from one to three tons to the acre, 
with an average of perhaps a ton and 
a half. The value per ton varies con- 
siderably with the variety—the short- 
er-strawed varieties producing a con- 
siderably larger percentage of kernels 
in the straw. -Ordinary oat hay con- 
tains about half as much protein as 
clover hay, but considerably more than 
timothy hay. As a rule, we consider a 
good quality of oat hay as just about 
equal to a good quality of mixed clo- 
ver and timothy hay. 





Winter Wheat on Sod 


A Webster county, Iowa, correspond- 
ent writes: 


“In your issue of June 8th, I note 
your comment under the head of ‘Win- 
ter Wheat on Sod.’ My personal ex- 
perience in this gave good results. I 
broke up a prairie sod five inches deep, 
laying it over flat. Then I rolled it 
with a heavy roller, and disked lightly 
with the furrows. Then I sowed flax 
the same way with the drill, cut the 
flax high, and sowed Turkish Red win- 
ter wheat September Ist, leaving the 
flax stubble stand to hold the snow 
and protect the wheat, and, in the case 
of sleet, to let in air. In the spring, 
after the snow went off and the ground 
became dry, I harrowed the wheat, 
breaking up the crust, and giving the 
wheat a vigorous start. If the harrow 
should destroy as much as one-fourth 
of the stand which comes thru the 
winter, the remaining three-fourths 
will make up for what is lost, and give 
a good crop, because of the extra 
growth and stooling stimulated by the 
harrowing.” 


We can well understand that with 
the conditions favorable, a satisfac- 
tory wheat crop might be secured by 
following the method mentioned by 
our correspondent. In our answer to 
the question submitted in our issue of 
June 8th, we assumed that the plan 
was to plow the sod in July and sow 
the winter wheat the same fall. Under 
this plan of breaking sod, it is not 
turned over as deeply as was done by 
our Webster county subscriber. He 
turned over enough of it to get a good 
amount of lose dirt, and thus made a 
fair seed bed. The flax crop, of course, 
helped to rot the sod, and made it 
much more tractable for wheat. 

As before stated, the ideal seed bed 
for winter wheat is made by working 
the soil thoroly and re-establishing a 
connection with the lower soil, so that 
the seed bed is firm beneath and mel- 
low on top, just such a seed bed as is 
prepared by the cultivation of the corn 
field. 





Polled Durham Cattle 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“TI would like some information with 
regard to Polled Durham cattle. Where 
did they originate? Are they as large 
a type as the Short-horns? What is 
meant by double standard Polled Dur- 
hams? Are they a beef or milk type? 
Are they recorded in the same registry 
as the Short-horns?” 

Polled Durhams are simply Short- 
horns without horns. They have been 
developed from a few pure-bred Short- 
horn cows which happened to be 
polled. Mr. Crane, of Ohio, was one of 
the earliest breeders. For many years 
polled grade Short-horns carrying a 
heavy percentage of Short-horn blood, 
were used in developing the breed, 
and these were called single standard 
Polled Durhams. As the number of 
pure-bred polled Short-horns multi- 
plied, the use of the grade blood was 
gradually discontinued, and most of 
the Polled Durhams now are pure- 
bred Short-horns as well. The term 
double standard, when used with 
Polled Durhams, means that the cattle 
are pure-bred Short-horns and eligible 
to registry in the Short-horn herd 
book as well as in the Polled Durham 
herd book. As for beef and milking 


qualities, they are about the same as 
the pure-bred Short-horns. 

A separate herd book is maintained, 
the secretary of which is J. H. Martz, 
Greenville, Ohio, 
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KRESO DIP NOI 








Farm Sanitation 


Will Increase Your Profits 
by Keeping Live Stock 
and Poultry Healthy. 


Kreso Dip No. 1 


Easy to Use. Efficient. Economical. 
Kills Sheep Ticks, Lice, Mites and Fleas. 
Helps Heal Cuts, Scratches and 


Prevents Hog Cholera. 


Reperiments on live hogs prove that 
a 2% dilution of Kreso Dip No. 1 will 
kill virulent Hog Cholera Virus in 5 
minutes by contact. 

We Will Send Free Booklets on 


. ‘The treatment of mange, eczema cr 
pitch mange, arthritis, sore mouth, etc. ; 
How to build a hog wallow which 
will keep hogs clean and healthy; 
How to keep your hogs free 
Parasites and disease. 


WRITE FOR THEM. 
Kreso Dip No. 1 in Original Packages. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
Department Animal Industry. 
DETROIT, - - MICH, 





























MINERAL"? 
' ‘HEAVE* 
COMPOUND: 


Free 
$3 Package uaranteed to give satisfaction or money 
back, f Package sufficient for ordinary cases. 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 400 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 


ty y 
If It Pails 
Young animals are liable to Sweeny, Take no 
chances. ise the most successful treatment, 
congo SERIO S SWEETS BUOTER a oe 

per , 

spots iene romsthe port tom = tpeevals two 
or 


describes a Bue mal tells how to = it. APN PEE, 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists 
211 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, til. 


Don’t Have a B 
try “VISIO” 


on Horses’ Eyes 


Price $ 2.00 
per Bottle, tpaid. 
WISIO VETERINARY ASS'H, 
3454 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Just the machine for 
putting in sidewalks, 
curb, foundations, barn 
floors, ete. Built 
strong, mixes perfect- 
yy, and lasts years, 

un by hand or power. 
Sold on trial. Write 
for free literature and 
prices, 


SUPERIOR MFG. CO., "Waterioc, town 


= )\ BOVE FURNACES 


PIPELESS 
and with 
REGULAR PIPING 
At MANUFACTURER’S PRICES 


Save 40% on cost and 
on fuel. Buy the best. Get 
our free catalog. Special prices 
and specifications. 22 years 
on the market. 


BOVEE FURNACE WORKS 
195 W. 8th &t., Waterloo, la. 


f P 
FACTORY TO FARM, 29th year. High quality. 
Free sample. Address Box 55, 


AUGUST POST, MOULTON, IOWA” 
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Boys Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
a@bout the simple th of farming; about the sol! 
and how it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, et.— 
bow they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all ghese things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask « question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
‘we bope he wil! write us. 


The Strategy of the Hog Market 


/ Business in many respects is like 
warfare. The great victories of war 
are won by strategy, by massing men 
and artillery where they count for the 
most. 

| There is an immense amount of 
|strategy in the marketing of farm 
products. Farmers are not so very 




















familiar with this strategy, but the | 
| market until May and June, but it is 


‘hog buyers, cattle buyers and grain 
| buyers know all the ins and outs of it. 
The strategy of the marketing of 
farm products is a life study. I wish 
you to go with me into the strategy 
of marketing just one product—hogs. 
The strategy of the hog market cen- 
ters, above all else, around just one 
thing, and that is the fact that more 
hogs are born in March, April and 
May than at any other time of year. 
Most farmers carry these spring pigs 
along on grass and just a little grain, 
and fatten them out on new corn in 
September, October, November, De- 
cember and January, sending more 
hogs to market in December and Jan- 
uary than any other two months of the 
year, The strategy of the hog market 
from the standpoint of the packer is to 
buy spring pigs as they come to mar- 
ket in the early winter, as cheaply as 
possible. The first of these spring 
-pigs generally come on the market 
about the middte of October. At that 
time the market will often drop 10 or 
15 cents a day, until 50 cents, $1, or 
even $2 has been taken off the value 
of 100 pounds of hog flesh. Spring pigs 
come to market in masses in Novem- 
ber, December and January, and the 
packers invariably are ready for them 
with their artillery of lower prices. 

As an average of the past ten years 
in Chicago, heavy hogs have sold for 
the following prices per cwt., month 
vy month: January, $6.99; February, 
$7.25; March, $7.66; April, $7.82; May, 
$743; June, $7.64; July, $7.72; August, 
$7.72; September, /.89; October, 
$743; November, $7.23, and December, 
$7.16. But these prices tell only half 
the story; the other half is told by the 
number of hogs which come in to Chi- 
cago month by month. As an average 
of the same ten years, the following 
numbers of hogs have come into Chi- 
cago, month by month: January, 8238,- 
000; February, 724,000; March, 630,- 
000; April, 496,000; May, 574,000; 
ket, and market their hogs in months 
June, 566,000; July, 503,000; August, 
474,000; September, 426,000; October, 
537,000; November, 662,000; Decem- 
ber, 846,000. Can you blame the pack- 
ers for lowering hog prices when so 
many hogs strike them, in November, 
December, January and ebruary? 
Can you not see why they raise prices 
in the spring and summer, when they 
are getting so few hogs? 

You ask: Why don't farmers get 
wise to the strategy of the hog mar- 
when prices are ordinarily higher? In 
the first place, the natural time for 
pigs to come is in the spring, and the 
easy way to raise them is to carry 
them along on grass with just a little 
grain. The easiest way to fatten them 
is on new corn, in the fall and early 
winter. Undoubtedly, a farmer can af- 
ford to sell hog flesh cheaper in the 
early winter than at any other time 
of year. Nevertheless, there are some 
people who have studied this situation 
closely, who believe that they can 
make big money by getting their hogs 
ready for market either in September 
and early October, or else in late 
March or early April. They go about 
the problem in several ways. To hit 
the September or early October mar- 
ket, they generally plan on their spring 
pigs coming in February or March. 
This means having a special type of 
hhog house, so that the early litters will 
have a chance to survive, and as soon 
as these early pigs are weaned, they 
aré fed all they will eat, not only of 
corn, but also of some muscle-building 
feed such as tankage, oil meal or skim- 

fk. They are pushed to the limit 


all thru the summer, and finally are 
ready for market early in the fall, at 
a little over 200 pounds in weight. The 
whole idea with these early pigs is to 
get them on the market before the cus- 
tomary fall drop comes, about the 
middle of October. It costs money to 
get spring pigs on this market, but 
those who have done it seem to think 
that the extra price of good hogs at 
this time of year is enough to more 
than pay them. 

People who have quarters to carry 
fattening pigs thru the winter, often 
find it worth while to try for the high 
market in late March and early April. 
Sometimes they use late spring or 
early summer pigs when trying for this 
market, carrying such pigs thru the 
summer with very little grain, and not 
feeding very heavily until along in 
December. Another method is to take 
the ordinary fall pigs which come in 
August or September, and push them 
along as rapidly as possible. Fall pigs 
as ordinarily fed are not ready for 


-possible by pushing them to get them 


| ready by early April. 








There is a strategy to the hog mar- 
ket, both from the standpoint of the 
packer and the standpoint of the farm- 
er. Mind you, I don’t claim that you 
should get your spring pigs on the Sep- 
tember market; any more than I would 
suggest that General Haig use General 
Hindenberg’s strategy. It is all a mat- 
ter of conditions. But it is a good 
thing for you to know that, one year 
with another, hogs are lowest in price 
during November, December, January 
and February, and higher during the 
spring and summer months. 

There is a world of strategy in the 
marketing of farm products. Strategy 
means essentially good judgment, and 
there is no business equal to farming 
for developing all-around good judg- 
ment. 





An Efficient Sparrow Trap 
A New York boy who has used the 
sparrow trap illustrated herewith re- 
ports that he has caught an average of 
sixty sparrows a day with it for sev- 


eral months during the season when 
the sparrow pest is at its worst. The 
trap is easily made, and it is inex- 
pensive. — 





i 
while the other is used for disposing 


of them. As soon as the one is taken 


off, the other is put on. The width of ; 


the trap at the bottom is five feet. 

As shown by, the illustration, the bot- 
tom of the trap is in the form of an in- 
verted funnel. Most of the bait, which 
may consist of oats, wheat, rye, barley, 
cracked corn, buckwheat or kafir, is 
placed under the center of the trap. 
A small quantity should be scattered 
outside near the trap, with a small 
trail of it leading into the central base, 
where liberal quantities should be 
placed. The sparrows, finding the 
grain outside, follow the trail to the 
center, where the main supply is kept, 
and fill up. 

When they undertake to depart, they 
fly upward and come in contact with 
the sheet of wire netting that slopes 
upward. They follow this along until 
they reach the hole in the apex. This 
they pass thru into the smaller cage on 
top, where they are held as prisoners 
ugtil released or destroyed. The Eng- 
lisii sparrow is an easy bird to trap, 
and this simple device will capture 
hundreds of them where the pests are 
plentiful. The New York zoological 
park caught on an average of 1,700 
sparrows a year for the past five years. 

The sparrow is an edible bird when 
properly prepared. Mrs. Frank W. 
Marshall, a member of the Sioux City, 
Iowa, Bird Club, says she has made 
several sparrow pot pies from the 
birds, and that those who partook of 
the dish pronounced it excellent. Many 
others have pronounced it a dainty 
morsel when fricaseed or made into 
pot-pies. On the average farm, the 
birds are a nuisance and a pest. When 
trapping is carried on somewhat ex- 
tensively, as can be done by the use of 
one or more of the traps described in 
this article, it may be worth while to 
give some attention to the utilization of 
the birds as food. 





Fourteen Ei iden Trees 


In the following article will be found 
the names of fourteen trees. These 
names are correctly spelled, and the 
letters are in proper order, altho two 
words may be required to make up the 


name. For instance, “cypress” is made 
up of the “cy” of “Lucy” and the 
“press” of “pressed.” Sometimes the 
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_ To make this trap, a piece of No. 20 
galvanized wire netting, of one-half- 
inch mesh, is cut as shown in Figure 2. 
It should be seven times as long as it 
is wide. The width may be either three 
or four feet. Besides the wire netting 
itself, about ten yards of soft wire, for 
sewing the edges together, are needed, 
as well as three or four hardwood 
sticks, about four feet long and one 
inch thick. A quarter of a pound of 
small wire staples will be needed with 
which to tack the wire to the stakes. 


In making the trap, the edges are 
simply wired together, A to A, B to B, 
C to C, etc. After the edges are wired 
together, the netting is tacked to the 
sticks, H-H, and one or two others 
which are not shown in the picture. 
These sticks extend eight inches be- 
yond the edge of the lower cone, so as 
to hold it about six or eight inches from 
the ground. 

The turret which sets on the cone 
has a cone-shaped bottom, with a hole 
six inches in diameter, corresponding 
with a similar hole in the apex of the 
large cone. The birds fly thru this 
hole, and it may also be used for tak- 
ing out the captured ones by hand. It 
is removable, and may serve as a case 
in which to keep the birds. It is a 
good idea to have two turrets, so that 
one can be used for catching birds, 





entire name is found in one word. See 
if you can find the fourteen: | 

We went to the woods the other day 
to see the trees in their autumn col- 
ors. We met the blind Englishman, 
whose face darkened as he heard our 
footsteps at some distance, for he has 
very sharp ears. He was a preacher 
in a very popular church when his 
trouble began. His daughter, Lucy, 
pressed him to see an oculist, and 
mamma pleaded with him, but in vain. 
He repines constantly, and has grown 
grayer and balder. He has made his 
will, owing to his ill health, and has 
made them lock up all his books. Hope 
can keep one up under affliction, but 
he has no hope, andthe poor man, who 
has been as busy as a bte chatting 
pleasantly with everyone, has become 
morose and taciturn and sunk into a 
kind of lethargy. 





Steer Ration 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“We are feeding forty head of two- 
year-old steers, weighing about 1,200 
pounds each. They were put on a full 
feed of corn in connection with alfalfa 
hay, the first of January. The first of 
April, we began to feed 100 pounds of 
oil meal daily. Do you think it would 
be a good plan to feed 200 pounds of 





oil meal, now that corn is $1.50 per 
bushel, oil meal $44 a ton, and alfalfa 
hay $10 per ton? We intend to keep 
these cattle in dry lots until about the 
first of July, and want to crowd them 
along.” 

With oil meal cheaper pound for 
pound than corn, we would aim to sub- 
stitute considerable oil meal for the 
corn, feeding as much as five or six 
pounds of oil meal per steer daily. Un- 
der present price conditions, it cer- 
tainly pays to use oil meal and cot- 
tonseed meal more extensively than 
ever before. 

Our correspondent’s policy of putting 
an extreme finish on his steers may 
be all right. However, we wonder if 
he might not make more money by 
making them only three-fourths or 
seven-eighths fat. The last fifty pounds 
of flesh, under present conditions, hag 
a feed cost of close to $30 per cwt., and 
the packers seem to be willing to pay 
almost as much for steers which are 
seven-eighths fat as for those which 
are finished. There is a real question 
as to whether a high finish pays at 
a time like this. 
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Cushman Engines 
For Silo Filling 


Shelling, grinding, sawing 
nd all other farm jobs. 
Made for farmers 
who want an en- 
gine to do many 
jobs in many 
places ae of 
SS amansonesamisbanons lone job in one 
8 H. P. 2-Cylinder place. They are 
Weighs only 320 Ibs, all-over-the - farm 
workers—money-makers and savers. If you 
oncetry a Cushman, with ita quiet, steady run- 
ning, you will neveragain be satisfied with an 
———— heavy-weight,stuckinone place, 


,For Binders, Hay Balers, 
Corn Binders, 
Corn Pickers, 


and other machines, Cushman Engines may be 
attached 1 tosave horses and do better work. 4 
H.P.Cushman, weighing only 190 lbs., is the 
Original and Successful Engine for Grain and 
Corn Bindersand Potato Diggers. 8H. P.may 
be attached to Hay Balers, Corn Pickers, etc. 
Wesupplyattach ts. Cush Enginesare 
not cheap, but they are cheap in the long run, 
’ 



























Cushman 
Motor Works 
852 North 2ist St., 
LINCOLN, NEB. Weight complies, 573 ibs. 


For All Farm Work 
4to 20 H.P. 
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gine and Automobilo 

courses. Fully equip- 

rs ped Machine and Traction 

shops, garage and laborato- 

ries. Skilled ‘machinists and Auto 

machinists as teachers. 

One of the very few schools where 

ene can study to become a prac- 
tical machinist. 

Complete Radio and Manual Training 

courses. Students from all parts of United 

States. Enter any time. School year opens 

Sept. 11. Send for catalog and special in- 

formation. State course in which you are 
interested. Address 

Highland Park College of Engin- 

eering a Mechanical Trades 

103 Euclid Ave, Bes Meines, lowa 


Kodak Owners 


The most critical find our printing and developing 
satisfactory. Fast colors, best chemicals, latest 
improved appliances, expert operators, same low 
prices. Developing roll films, 10 cents roll, any size. 
Printing, 2+x4t, 3 cents each; larger up to 4x5, 4 cents 
each—black and white with white borders. Money 
returned for ones not good enough to print. Direct 
dealing saves you money and time. Return postage 
paid. Money back if not satisfied. Work mailed 
back same day. 

BOSWORTH &CO., Dept. A, Ames, Ia. 
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Catalogs 
ery. We can give you fine work. Write 
The White Printing Co., Hebron, Neb. 


















GOOD recleaned, not irrigated 
seed. Write for samples & prices. 
J. JACOBSON, Formoso, Kans. 


Live stock men! Let us prin- 
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Farming in Eastern Asia 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 





EASTERN CHINA 


From Hongkong the writer went 
up the coast of China about a thou- 
sand miles, landing at Shanghai. This 
city is so much different from the or- 
dinary Chinese city that one hardly 
feels that he is in China. Along the 
water front is a well-paved street 


‘called the Bund. The buildings along 


the Bund are large, substantial, mod- 
ern buildings. One sees here more 
methods of conveyance perhaps than 
in any other city in the world. Here 
are street cars, automobiles, motor- 
cycles, omnibuses, carriages, wagons, 
ox-carts, donkeys, and every other 
kind of a conveyance imaginable, 

Shanghai is called the Paris of 
China. It contains more than 650,000 
people. As it is located several miles 
inland, it is almost surrounded by a 
rich farming country. One of its mar- 
ket places is the largest I ever saw 
in any country, and the vegetables the 
finest in the world. Several times the 
utilization of all waste material has 
been mentioned. In Shanghai the dis- 
position of all waste material is in the 
hands of the international conces- 
sions. One writer says that this asso- 
ciation sold the right to collect all the 
human waste in the city to a Chinese 
contractor recently for $31,000 for the 
year—to be paid in gold. 

Regular flotillas of boats for the re- 
moval of waste can be seen any day. 
Men and women go through the 
streets with push carts, and once in a 
while an ox-cart may be seen for this 
purpose, stopping at every house. Ev- 
ery particle of this waste is saved in 
jars, which these waste gatherers 
empty into casks upon their carts. 
When a load is secured, it is taken to 
the boats which convey it out of the 
city, where it is sold to the farmers. 
Now if this privilege sold for $31,000 
in a single year, you can imagine that 
the farmers paid many times that sum 
for it by the time it was delivered to 
them. 

The Chinese farmer generally has a 
storage vat a little like a stone or ce 
ment cistern. Into this vat all waste 
is kept until time for use. To replen- 
ish this, he not only purchases quan- 
tities from the city, but he gathers ev- 
ery particle that may be dropped along 
the highway. If he has a cow or ox at 
work, some member of the family is 
generally near with a long handled 
dipper to catch the droppings. This 
waste is generally used in a liquid 
form. Instead of placing it upon the 
soil, it is usually applied to the grow- 
ing plant. One very strange thing is 
the absence of flies in all China. You 
would naturally think that this way 
of using the waste material would 
breed flies, but not so. Perhaps it is 
because every particle of this waste is 
put to use at once that flies do not 
abound. You can go aboard an Eng- 
lish ship in the harbor and see more 
flies in an hour than you will see in 
the city in a week. 

As in other countries, the cities in 
China attract young men from the 
country. In Japan the young men go 
from the farm to Tokyo and other cit- 
ies to become “ricksha” men. In 
China they go to do anything they can 
get to do, and often work at the most 
laborious toil. Human power is the 
ch apest that can be secured in China. 
1 saw forty or fifty men hitched up to 
& great iron roller in Shanghai and 
driven just as if they had been so 
Many horses. 

One of the most delightful trips in 
China is from Shanghai to Nanking. 
The distance is about 200 miles by 
rail. ; The entire trip is through a fine 
farming country,-but the farms are no 
more than gardens. The products of 
one acre will feed six people. People 
seemed more prosperous than in any 
other part of the country I visited. 
The farmers live in little shanties, 
and as the sons and daughters, par: 
ents and grandparents live together, 
sometimes the dwellings of a single 
amily resemble a small village. A 
hetwork of canals answers transporta- 
tion purposes, and everywhere one 
8ees the people at work. The struggle 
for food keeps both men and women 
and children going from daylight until 
dark, Hardly a little paddy or garden 
is seen anywhere that one does not 





see a tomb or two in it. These little 
mounds are generally round, and will 
average about as large as a shock of 
hay, and often the grass that has been 
left uncut on them makes them look 
like haycocks. 

Nanking is a city of magnificent dis- 
tances, being about twenty-five miles 
in circumference. The great wall that 
surrounds the city is often sixty, sev- 
enty or a hundred feet high. In the 
old Tartar city, which was destroyed 
several years ago, there is not a single 
building standing. When the Manchus 
took possession of the city, years ago, 
they showed the Chinese no mercy, 
and when they were driven out, a few 
years ago, they, too, were shown no 
mercy. My home while in the city was 
almost in the shadow of the old Drum 
Tower, which during the revolution 
was the most critical spot in the city. 
With Doctor Macklin and other mis- 
sionaries whose great influence saved 
the city, I went over.the scenes and 
lived over again the old days. 

The people in the great city of Nan- 
king are nearly all poor. The eternal 
struggle for food takes both the time 
and the energies of nearly all the peo- 
ple. Beggars are everywhere. 

About a half dozen miles from the 
city are the celebrated Ming tombs. 
Walking over the fields to these tombs 
gave me opportunity to see the people 
at work and look into the hovels the 
farmers call homes. The old-fashioned 
cow shed covered with straw is about 
as inviting as the ordinary farmer’s 
home. It is a common sight to see one 
o hitched to an old wooden plow with 
a single handle, and a boy walking 
alongside the ox with a whip. 

Scores of huge stone elephants, 
lions and other stone images along the 
highway for nearly a mile in front of 
the Ming tombs, and the great mason- 
work of the tombs themselves, tell 
the story of mighty tasks in the old 
days. In fact, wherever you go in 
China you will see evidences of the 
toil of other days. Take the great 
Chinese wall for instance. It is 1,500 
miles long, thirty or forty feet thick, 
and thirty to sixty feet high. It is 
built over mountains, across great val- 
leys, and down into the sea. Gigantic 
towers are at intervals on the top of 
the wall during the entire length. It 
took more labor than the Hanging Gar- 
dens of Babylon or the Pyramids of 
Egypt, and stands today as the might- 
iest work of human toil and hardship 
in existence. 

As most of the readers of Wallaces’ 
Farmer know, China is one of the 
richest countries on the globe. Her 
mineral wealth is almost boundless. 
A gentleman told me that in one 
mountain in China, seven veins of coal 
can be seen. It is practically an un- 
developed country. In some of the 
valleys the soil is said to be a thou- 
sand feet deep, but of course in many 
other places there is but little soil. 
Within sight of the great city of Nan- 
king are multiplied thousands of acres 
of land lying waste. Nearly all of 
this land could be‘utilized, and will be 
in time. 

Doctor Macklin, one of the great 
missionaries in China, and a personal 
friend of the writer, has demonstrated 
that the poorest of this land can be 
made almost as productive as the val- 
ley of the Nile. The doctor has a 
large Chinese hospital in the edge of 
the city of Nanking. Some years ago 
aman gave him a couple of acres of 
ground near the main hospital build- 
ing. This land seemed unfit for any- 
thing except building purposes. Doc- 
tor Macklin is a great-hearted man, 
and it always makes him heartsick 
to turn even a beggar from his door 
without at least giving him a chance. 
So this man decided to try an experi- 
ment with this land. As beggars came 
pleading for food or a chance to help 
themselves, he took them in almost 
indiscriminately and put them to work 
for enough food to keep them from 
hunger. 

With this hit-and-miss crowd, and 
with no overseer but himself, and all 
know that he could give but a few 
moments each day to this work, he 
has turned that piece of worthless 
ground into one of the most product- 
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ive gardens imaginable. I never in 
all my own experience saw such vege- 
tables grow as on this soil. This garden 
has become a source of supply for the 
hospital, and it has always heen tilled 
by the class mentioned above. This 
experiment has attracted attention far 
and wide. It has been the means of 
others undertaking practically the 
same work on a larger scale on a big 
tract of ground not far from the city. 
This bids fair to be a real solution to 
one of the greatest problems in the 
cities of China. With thousands of 
acres untilled in the country, and thou- 
sands of beggars and poor people 
struggling for bread in the cities, one 
can see the possibilities of such a 
scheme. 

When the vast resources of China 
are developed and the broad acres of 
waste land cultivated, with present 
methods of utilizing every particle of 
waste material, China will surprise 
the world. 

Mr. King, in his splendid book, 
“Farmers of Forty Centuries,” truly 
says: “Man is the most extravagant 
accelerator of waste the world has 
ever endured. His withering blight 
has fallen upon every living thing 
within his reach, himself not excepted, 
and his bosom of destruction in the 
uncontrolled hands of a generation 
has swept into the sea soil fertility 
which only centuries of life could ac- 
cumulate, and yet this fertility is the 
substratum of all that is living.” 
America is the land where man is the 
most wasteful, and surely it would be 
well for us to give more attention to 
the conservation of our soil. We 
laugh at the Chinese and call them 
back numbers, but these people can 
teach us some of the most valuable 
lessons on farming imaginable. 

Our own state agricultural depart: 





ment of Iowa could not spend a sum 
of money more wisely, and one that 
would bring greater profit, than to 
have a commission in China and Japan 
studying .their methods along these 
lines, and have a department on meth- 
ods used in the Old World in our great 
agricultural college at Ames. 


The Blue-Jay 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Should blue-jays’ be allowed to nest 
in the orchard? Do they destroy the 
eggs and young of the song birds? 
Robins and orioles seem to fight them 
around here, and they have built a nest 
in one of the trees.” 

The blue-jay is undoubtedly a ques- 
tionable character, but the probabili- 
ties are that on account of his noisi- 
ness and quarrelsome disposition, that 
he bears a worse reputation than he 
deserves. A few blue-jays have been 
caught in the act of destroying the 
eggs of little birds and of our more ap- 
preciated songsters. The food of blue- 
jays consists of about three-fourths 
vegetable matter, such as corn, small 
grain, acorns, etc., and about one- 
fourth of insects, mice, etc., most of 
which are decidedly harmful. Blue- 
jays probably do a little more good 
than harm; but, in view of their noisi- 
ness and quarrelsome disposition, we 
would not regard it as bad policy to 
drive them away from the trees around 
the house. 








Sign Your Name 


A Missouri reader wishes to know 
about late’ cabbage. We will give him 
this information if he will send us hig, 
name and address, together with re 
turn postage. 
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HEARTS AND HOMES 


! This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. Letters on 


of interest to 


subjects 
Hearts and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name of writer will not be published. Ad 
Department, Wallaces 


dress ef] Gnguiries and letters to Hearts and Homes 


Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 








Ne Money for the Defense 
League 


Of the sum appropriated by the leg- 
islature of lowa as a war fund, it has 
that no part may be spent 
for either the men's or the women's 
Ceuncil: of National Defense. While 
the officers accepted their offices 
knowing that they must serve with- 
out salary or expense money, it was 
the judgment and the wish of the Iowa 
division of the women’s committee of 
the Council for National Defense that 
en of postage and expense in- 
cidental to positions in this council— 
such as telephone and telegraph serv- 
ice—should not be thrown upon the 
shoulders of any one individual. There- 
fore, a motion was carried that the 
women’s organizations of the state 
have the matter brought before them, 
and such associations as are willing 
to help pay the bills be asked to pay 
five dollars each. Many clubs will not 
be able to pay this sum, but since this 
is not in any sense an initiation fee— 
merely a “chipping in”—the fact that 
they can not pay is in no way a.bar 
to their participation in the lowa di- 
vision. 

It is confidently expected that a way 
will be found whereby the state will 
eventually shoulder this burden, but in 
the meanwhile, time is precious, wo- 
men are anxious to serve, and their 
efforts must not be wasted. To direct 
them where to help to best advantage, 
and where to go for help, is the prov- 
ince of the Iowa division; and there- 
fore the step taken seemed necessary. 





lowa Women Co-operate 


An important meeting was held in 
Des Moines, June 12th, when repre- 
sentatives of the various organizations 
of the state met to so associate them- 
selves that the patriotic duties and 
obligations of the times might be cared 
for without overlapping. The meeting 
resulted in the organization of the 
Towa division of the women’s commit- 
tee of the Council of National Defense 
—not a distinct organization, but a 
welding tegether of the present ma- 
chinery of all existing club, fraternal, 
patriotic and chureh associations into 
a better machine. A clearing house, 
as & were, for women of every class, 
every color, every organization, and 
no organization—a machine which will 
meed every patriotic woman in the 
state to either pull or push. This Iowa 
division is not intended to disturb the 
distinctive work of any organization— 
its object is to avoid duplication and 
overlapping. ; 

The Council of National Defense, 
composed of members of President 
Wilson's cabinet, appointed a woman’s 

mmittee, with Doctor Anna Howard 

aw as chairman, and a chairman in 
each state, to organize the women with 
the central idea to avoid duplication 
of effort, and to utilize organizations 
aiready in existence. All the plans 
promoted by these state divisions will 
be approved and authorized by the 
government at Washington. 

Mrs. Cora C. Whitley, of Webster 
City, was chesen to organize the move- 
ment in Iowa, and at this meeting was 
elected permanent chairman. Mrs. F. 
J. Mansfield, Burlington, was elected 
first vice-president; Mrs. H. W. Spaul- 
ding, Grinnell, second vice-president; 
Mrs. Governor Harding, honorary vice- 
president; Dean McKay, Ames, secre- 
tary; Mrs. Morris, Des Moines, trea- 
surer, and Mrs. Watzek, Davenport, 
auditor. 





Save Your Bottles 


The home-canning specialists of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture urge every housekeeper to save 
bottles—especially wide-necked ones— 
for putting up fruits, preserves, jellies, 
jams and fruit juices. Saving of bot- 
tles is highly important, they say, as 
there threatens to be a serious short- 
age of regular jars and preserving 
cans this season. 

The fruit products named, if sealed 
with corks and paraffin, can be kept 
perfectly in these makeshift contain- 
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ers. Jellies, jams and preserves can 
be kept even in ordinary drinking 


in ordinary small-necked bottles. 
Vegetables, soups and meats, on the 
other hand, to keep, must be sealed 


by the usual fruit-jar or tin-can pack- | 


ing methods. Reserve regular con- 
tainers for foods that can not be 
packed in bottles. 

The specialists are also urging all 
members of canning clubs and others 
not only to can products, but to dry 
and evaporate all such products as 
apples, pumpkins and squashes. They 
advise strongly that if containers are 
scarce locally, those in stock should 
be used to preserve perishable prod- 
ucts which have the highest nutritive 
value. Nothing should be packed in 
jars or cans which can be conserved 
effectively in other ways. 


To the Daughters of Ceres 


You will note elsewhere in this de- 
partment, the organization of the Iowa 
division of the women’s committee of 
the Council of National Defense. As 
we have stated in the article, “No 
Money for the Defense League,” there 
has been an opportunity presented to 
the clubs of the state to help pay the 
first bills. 

I attended this conference as a self- 
appointed representative of the Daugh- 
ters of Ceres, on request of Mrs. Whit- 
ley. When the motion carried to ask 
the clubs to pay five dollars each, 
many representatives of state organ- 
izations promptly paid the money. One 
lady handed out a five-dollar bill with 
the statement that she wanted to give 
the amount as “just a woman.” Do 
you want to help? The amount from 
each chapter would be small, and it 
seemed to me you would rather pay it 
than have it paid for you. Those of 
you who wish to help, may send the 
money direct ot me, 
edge the sums received thru these 
columns, and when the required sum 
is subscribed, will send it to the trea- 
surer, Mrs. Morris, of Des Moines. 

HARRIET WALLACE ASHBY. 

Springmount, Route 1, Des Moines, 

Iowa. 








Building the Home 


To Hearts and Homes: 

A very interesting article entitled, 
“By the Way,” appeared in the Farm- 
er of May 18th. I would like to make 
a few suggestions to those who may 
be thinking of building a home, giving 
a little of our experience first. 

We had decided to build, and, as 
we had built a small house before, and 
had it so well arranged that we were 
often complimented on its conveni- 
ence, we thought we could build a 
home for a well-to-do farmer with a 
houseful of children. The expense 
could be rather elastic, just so the 
house suited; and we were not rushed 
for time. 

We inspected the outside of a good 
many houses, and some on the inside; 
then looked at a dozen books of plans 
and buildings, and decided on just ex- 
actly what we thought we wanted. 
Convenience was given first place. Ar- 
rangement and appearance came next. 
After we had plans drawn on a scale 
by ourselves, and imagined that we 
were sitting in each room, and could 
think of nothing better, the plans were 
taken to a good contractor for esti- 
mates. He said the very best place 
to invest a little money was to take 
the plans to an architect and have him 
run over the details with us; then let 
him make the general plan to suit 
himself. 

This we did, and were always glad 
of it, for we found we had not studied 
architecture, and the changes that he 
made prevented a lack of harmony in 
the building. After the house was en- 
closed, every evening, at a quarter 
past six, we went over the work with 
the carpenter, and what was to be 
done the next day was taken up, and 
the way it would best suit; and, as we 
did not ask something for nothing, the 
conference was always pleasant. 

If you are planning to build, study 


I will acknowl- | 


the article referred to. Plan just as 
you want the details; then make as 
few changes as you can. Remember 
that in time only a few will be living 
in it; therefore, don’t over-build, or 
you will overwork the wife to take 
care of it. And do not make it too 
expensive, as this will involve more 
care. 

To the husband, I suggest letting 
the wife have the largest part in the 
inside planning and furnishing, for she 
is in the house most of the time. If 
we don’t particularly like it, we are 
out a good deal, and can see a horse 
or something that looks good to us. 


Indiana. 


Comfort Versus Style 


To Hearts and Homes: 

I was much interested in the letter 
by Stella Hart, in the issue of May 
llth. I think, with her, that any cos- 
tume one wears, which is sensible, 
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comfortable and becoming, should be 
considered proper, no matter what the 
style is. What is the use of following 
style closely, anyway? 

People should dress within their 
means, and should be more looked up 
to for so doing than they should be for 
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being “in style.” If it were not for 
the foolish idea of trying to keep up 
with others in many unnecessary 
things, people would not need to work 
beyond their strength and lead a life 
of poor health and misery, or die pre- 
maturely. They would have more time 
for wholesome rest and recreation, for 
reading (which is so necessary), and 
for visiting others (which we all ought 
to do), and doing many things we 
should do if we desire to lead really 
true Christian lives. 

As it is, we are so busy trying to 
make enough money to dress as well 
as wealthy people, and to have our 
houses furnished as nicely, to have a 
piano and a car just because others 
have them, that we have not the time 
nor money to take proper care of our 
health, our children, or our spiritual 
welfare: God certainly would have us 
take care of our minds and bodies, 
and find time to cheer and help oth- 
ers, and only by doing so can we grow 
spiritually. These things are greater 
in His sight than being “in style.” 

JUSTICA. 








Drying Rhubarb 


Experiments on an scale 
are being carried on along all lines of 
drying at Iowa State College. Many prod- 
ucts are being experimented with, and 
as soon as results are obtained, will be 
given to the public. So far, it has been 
shown that rhubarb, for instance, can 
be dried at home without injury to color, 
flavor or character, if the following plan 
is used: 


Select stalks as for immediate use; 
clean, peel and cut into small pieces, 
Place on cheesecloth on a tray in the 
sun, to dry. Do not let the rhubarb touch 
the metal. With a hot sun and little 
breeze, the rhubarb should dry thoroly in 
about two days. If the weather turns 
rainy, and the atmosphere becomes sat- 
urated, apply artificial heat. This can be 
done in a cook stove drier if it is avail- 
able. Place the trays in the drier and 
hold at a temperature of not over 100 
degrees. Allow plenty of circulation of 
air. Do not dry until it becomes brittle. 
If no drier is at hand, hang the tray over 
the stove, high enough so that the tem- 
perature will not go above 110 degrees. 
Do not place in the oven. Circulation of, 


extensive 


| air is needed to get the best results. An 
| electric fan may be used to circulate the 


air. After thoroly dry, put the dried prod- 
uct in clean sacks or other containers, 
and store in a clean, dry place. 

When wanted for use, soak for sixteen 
to twenty-four hours, sweeten, and cook 
the same as fresh rhubarb. One ounce 
of the dried product makes a pint when 
cooked. Twenty pounds of fresh rhubarb 
make one pound when dried. 

For more complete information on dry- 
ing, write to the Iowa State College, 
at Ames. 











SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book “Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends,” by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








Jerry Muskrat’s New House 


Jerry Muskrat wouldn’t play. Billy 
Mink had tried to get him to. Little Joe 
Otter had tried to get him to. The Merry 
Little Breezes had tried to get him to. It 
was of no use, no use at all. Jerry Musk- 
rat wouldn't play. 

“Come on, Jerry,.come on and play with 
us," they begged, all together. 


But Jerry shook his head. ‘‘Can’t,’’ he 
said. 

“Why not? Won't your mother let 
you?” demanded Billy Mink, making a 


long dive into the Smiling Pool. He was 
up again in time to hear Jerry reply: 

“Yes, my mother will let me. It isn’t 
that. It’s because we are going to have 
a long winter and a cold winter, and I 
must prepare for it.”’ 

Everyone laughed, everyone except old 
Grandfather Frog, .who sat on his big 
green lily-pad, watching for foolish green 
flies. 

“Pooh!”’ exclaimed Little Joe Otter. “A 
lot you know about it, Jerry Muskrat! 
Ho, ho, ho! A lot you know about it! Are 
you clerk of the weather? It is only fall 
now—what can you know about what the 
winter will be? Oh, come, Jerry Muskrat, 
don’t pretend to be so wise. I can swim 
twice across the Smiling Pool while you 
are swimming once—come on!” 

Jerry Muskrat shook his head. ‘‘Haven’t 
time,” said he. “I tell you we are going 
to have a long winter and a hard winter, 
and I’ve got to prepare for it. When it 
comes, you'll remember what I have told 





ou. 
Little Joe Otter made a wry face and 





slid down his slippery slide, splash into 
the Smiling Pool, throwing water all over 
Jerry Muskrat, who was sitting on the 
end of a log close by. Jerry shook the 
water from his coat, which is waterproof, 
you know. Everybody laughed, that is, 
everybody but Grandfather Frog. He did 
not even smile. . 

“Chug-a-rum!” said Grandfather Frog, 
who is very wise. “Jerry Muskrat knows. 
If Jerry says that we are going to have 
a long, cold winter, you may be sure that 
he knows what he is talking about” 

Billy Mink turned a back somersault in- 
to the Smiling Pool so close to the big 
green lily-pad on which Grandfather Frog 
sat, that the waves almost threw Grand- 
father Frog into the water. ¢ 

“Pooh!” said Billy Mink. “How can 
Jerry Muskrat know anything more about 
it than we do?’ ; 

Grandfather Frog looked at Billy Mink 
severely. He does not like Billy Mink, 
who has been known to gobble up some of 
Grandfather Frog’s children when he 
thought that no one was looking. 

“Old Mother Nature was here and told 
him,” said Grandfather Frog, gruffly. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Billy Mink and Little 
Joe Otter, together. “That's different, 
and they looked at Jerry Muskrat with 
greater respect. 

“How are you going to prepare for the 
long, cold winter, Jerry Muskrat?” asked 
one of the Merry Little Breezes. : 

“I’m going to build a house, 2 Dig, 
warm house,” replied Jerry Muskrat, ‘and 
I'm going to begin right now." 

(Continued next week) 
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Our Sabbath Scheel Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 
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The Vision and Call of Isaiah 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for July 1, 1917. Isaiah, 6.) 


“In the year that king Uzziah died 
1 saw the Lord sitting upon a throne, 
high and lifted up; and his train filled 
the temple. (2) Above him stood the 
geraphim: each one had six wings; 
with twain he covered his face, and 
with twain he covered his feet, and 
with twain he did fly. (3) And one 
cried unto another, and said, Holy, 
holy, holy, is Jehovah of hosts; the 
whole earth is full of his glory. (A) 
And the foundations of the threshold 
shook at the voice of him that cried, 
and the house was filled with smoke. 
(6) Then said I, Woe is me! for I am 
andone; because I am a man of un- 
clean lips, and I dwell in the midst of 
a people of unclean lips; for mine eyes 
have seen the King, Jehovah of. hosts. 
(6) Then flew one of the seraphim un- 
to me, having a live coal in his hand, 
which he had taken with the tongs 
from off the altar: (7) and he touched 
my mouth with it, and said, Lo, this 
hath touched thy lips; and thin ini- 
quity is taken away, and thy sin for- 
given. (8) And I heard the voice of the 
Lord, saying, Whom shall I send, and 
who will go for us? Then I said, Here 
am I; send me. (9) And he said, Go, 
and tell this people, Hear ye indeed, 
but understand not; and see ye indeed, 
but perceive not. (10) Make the heart 
of this people fat, and make their ears 
heavy, and shut their eyes; lest they 
see with their eyes, and hear with 
their ears, and understand with their 
heart, and turn again, and be healed. 
(11) Then said I, Lord, how long? And 
he answered, Until cities be waste 
without inhabitant, and houses with- 
out man, and the land become utterly 
waste, (12) And Jehovah have removed 
men far away, and the forsaken places 
be many in the midst of the land. (13) 
And if there be yet a tenth in it, it also 
shall in turn be eaten up; as a tere- 
binth, and as an oak, whose stock re- 
maineth, when they are felled; so the 
bold seed is the stock thereof.” 

The political history of Judah and 
Israel is written in the books of Kings 
and Chronicles, their moral history in 
the Prophets. Hence the Prophets can 
not be rightly understood without the 
history, nor the history without the 
Prophets. To understand the present 
lesson, one must read carefully the 
twenty-sixth chapter of II Chronicles, 
and note the outward prosperity of the 
kingdom of Judah in the time of Uz- 
teh, his successful wars and the con- 
quest of the surrounding nations, his 
fortification of Jerusalem and the com- 
Plete organization of his army, so that 
“He waxed exceeding strong,” “And 
his name spread far abroad; for he 
was marvelously helped, till he was 
strong.” They should note also that 
Usziah, like many other men, forgot 
the source of his strength and pre- 
sumed to usurp the priest’s office by 
offering incense in the Holy of Holies 
at the moment when, according to Jo- 
sephus, the great earthquake, long re- 
membered, rent the temple even to the 
Holy of Holies, and that he was then 
and there stricken with leprosy, to the 

w the most signal mark of the Divine 
displeasure, deposed from his kingdom, 
forbidden to enter the temple or to 
mingle with the people, and remained 
u oy and awful mark of the wrath 

700, 

The reader should then study the 
i st six chapters of the prophecy of 
Saiah, and the first and second chap- 
i 8 of the prophecy .of Amos, and 
eérn from these the moral character 
of the people when Isaiah entered up- 
= his mission, as described in our 
——. Amid all the outward prosper- 
aa on glory of Uzziah’s reign, there 
Utter = corruption of the deepest, 
ioe ypocrisy in religion, shameless 
rg €ssion of the poor, the widow and 
“ fatherless, open bribery of the 
“ee the obsequious worship of 
a th, unbridled licentiousness and 

Ounded luxury (often fit compan- 
ons), the accumulation of vast estates, 


eric 





which the prophet predicts will result 
in the dissolution of society, the de- 
struction of the government, and the 
captivity of the people. 

It was “in the year that king Uzziah 
died” that the prophet Isaiah, then a 
young man, was standing in the temple 
facing the inner court. The holy place 
and the Holy of Holies were in vision 
opened before him, and he beheld Je- 
hovah, not as the lambent flame, the 
usual symbol of the Divine Presence, 
hovering between the cherubim that 
shadowed the mercy seat, but on a 
throne, high and lifted up, and the 
train of his royal robe filled the temple. 
The form that was upon the throne is 
not mentioned, but around it were 
seraphim, or the “burning ones,” at 
once supporting themselves, veiling 
their faces, and chanting the song that 
has been embodied in the sacred songs 
of all nations: “Holy, holy, holy is 
Jehovah of Hosts; the earth is full of 
his glory’; while the building - was 
shaken by the voice, and the house was 
filled with smoke. The impression left 
upon the prophet was the same as that 
left upon Paul on the way to Damascus 
and on John on the Isle of Patmos in 
the presence of the risen Lord, that of 
sinfulness and utter unworthiness. As 
in each of the cases mentioned, a mes- 
sage of mercy was received with the 
intimation of Divine cleansing; then a 
voice, not of the seraphim or “burning 
ones,” but of the Lord Himself, say- 
ing, ‘Whom shall I send, and who will 
go for us?” And the now consécrated 
and assured prophet, young as he was, 
in the ardor of his devotion replied: 
“Here am I; send me.” 


The message that he received is one 
that fitly describes the whole after- 
ministry of Isaiah: “Go and tell this 
people, Hear ye ixdeed, but understand 
not; and see ye indeed, but perceive 
not. Make the heart of this people 
fat, and make their ears heavy, and 
shut their eyes; lest they see with 
their eyes, and hear with their ears, 
and understand with their heart, and 
turn again, and be healed.” Five times 
is this message quoted in the New 
Testament, and each time to a people 
who had refused to follow what they 
knew to be right, and who, by their 
refusal to obey the dictates of con- 
science, hardened their own hearts and 
brought about their own utter de 
struction. 


Many have wondered at the peculiar 
form of expression, “Make the heart 
of this people fat, and make their ears 
heavy, and shut their eyes.” Some 
have even cavilled, as they have over 
a similar form of expression in con- 
nection with the ancient Pharaoh. They 
say: If the Lord hardens people’s 
hearts and makes them dull of hearing 
and sight, they are not responsible; 
that if the preaching of the gospel has 
this effect, therefore it were better for 
the heathen world, for example, that 
they do not hear the gospel; that it 
were better for a man not to go to 
church at all than to have the gospel 
be to him “a savor of death unto 
death.” 

It is easy to answer this by saying 
that in Scriptural usage, either manor 
God is said to do what: they are the 
occasion of being done; that is, the oc- 
casion is taken for the cause. Pharaoh 
was commanded to free the slaves. He 
refused to do it, and the first refusal 
rendered him less willing to do in the 
future. A call to duty was the occa- 
sion that led him to harden his own 
heart. The true answer is that, accord- 
ing to the very laws of our being, the 
refusal to perceive truth and to act up- 
on it destroys our power in the future 
either to receive it or act upon it. In 
other words, the man who, seeing the 
truth, refuses to act in accordance 
therewith, thereby loses his power to 
perceive it. The man who hears the 
truth and does not heed it, weakens his 
power to hear correctly. The man who, 
when deeply moved, refuses to act in 
accordance with his sincere emotion, 
renders it more difficult thereafter to 
be moved by the truth. That is what 
is meant when it is said: “Make the 





heart of this people fat,” unfeeling, un- 
susceptible. And this, we think, is 
true in every man’s experience. If we 
act according to our best impulses, we 
make ourselves more susceptible of 
receiving good impulses; but if we 
know and feel that we ought to do so 
and so, and nevertheless refuse to act 
upon it, we lose our power to feel, and 
that is why the Scriptures speak of the 
word of God, the truth, being either “a 
savor of life unto life, or of death unto 
death.” The great aim of man after all 
is to build up character, clearness of 
vision, keenness of perception, sus- 
ceptibility of deep feelings; but if we 
do not act in line with our knowledge 
or convictions or emotions, the char- 
acter is not only not built up, but be- 
comes weaker from day to day. 


In anguish, the prophet cries out, 
“Lord, how long?” and the answer 
comes, “Until cities be waste without 
inhabitant, and houses without man, 
and the land become utterly waste, and 
Jehovah have removed men far away, 
and the forsaken places be many in 
the midst of the land.” 


In the thirteenth verse comes the 
promise that there is to be a remnant; 
that while the nation is to be destroyed 
and led into captivity, life still re- 
mains, like that in the oak tree, which, 
tho it be riven with the lightning, the 
trunk utterly destroyed, nevertheless 
it will send forth new shoots. The fol- 
lowing paraphrase gives what we take 
to be the true meaning: And yet there 
shall be a remnant in the land; and if 
there be yet a tenth in it, it shall not 
be consumed; but as the terebinth and 
as the oak, which is felled, sends up 
new shoots, so there shall yet be the 
holy seed remaining in the land.—This 
idea becomes the inspiration of all the 
later prophets. 

The main points in the lesson are 
the revelation of the Divine glory to 
the greatest of all the prophets (verses 
1-4); the conviction of sinfulness and 
unworthiness in the presence of the 
Supreme Being, and His consecration 
of the prophet to the work (verses 
5-7); his acceptance (verse 9); the ut- 
ter failure of his mission, so far as na- 
tional reform is concerned (verse 10); 
the captivity of the people’(verses 11- 
12), and the survival of the principles 
of the nation in a new form (verse 13). 

It will be noticed that the experi- 
ence of Isaiah is common, in a small 
sort of way, perhaps, but still common, 
to every human being. When Peter 
saw the great draft of fishes, he fell 
upon his knees and exclaimed: “De- 
part from me, O Lord, for Iam a sinful 
man.” What was the connection be- 
tween this draft of fishes and Peter’s 
conviction of sin? Simply that he saw 
that nothing else but Almighty Power 
could do what was done. When the 
uncultured man comes into the pres- 
ence of really refined, superior culture, 
he realizes perhaps for the first time 
his own lack of culture. Conviction of 
sin comes to us all by the revelation of 
Supreme holiness; and so Isaiah, who 
appears to have been one of the best 
of men, realized his own sinfulness 
only in the presence of the visible 
manifestation of God. He felt more 
deeply than ever his own unfitness, but 
nevertheless promptly accepted his 
mission in the confidence that the Lord 
would enable his lips to speak the 
truth. His acceptance is the more 
striking, because he was given to un- 
derstand that he was to fight a losing 
battle. 

The lesson to the world is that when 
a nation becomes corrupt, when there 
is no justice in the courts, and no re- 
gard for the rights of the poor, the 
widow or fatherless, when drunkenness 
becomes the vice of rulers and priests, 
when unbridled luxury and licentious- 
ness prevail, when the wealth of the 
people is in the hands of a few, and 
there is no moral power left to redress 
wrongs, the nation is doomed in its 
prestnt form. In other words, no form 
of government can ever survive moral 
rottenness and corruption; and when 
the government is destroyed and soci- 
ety ruined, there will be raised from 
its ruins a remnant of righteous people 
who will do the will of Jehovah. 

While this passage has a lesson to 
the whole world, it sounds a note of 
‘warning to the people of our own na- 
tion. We have not yet reached the time 
when we can not get justice in the 
courts, tho it is terribly hard, if not 
impossible, for a poor man to do so 
with a rich man pitted against him. 
We have some regard for the rights of 
the poor, the widow and the fatherless. 
We have not reached the depths of 
degradation in which Israel had fallen 





when the preachers thought nothing of 
getting drunk. Drunkenness among the 
rulers is not nearly so respectable now 
as it was fifty years ago; but there 
never was a time in the history of our 
country when wealth was to such a 
great extent in the hands of or under 
the control of the few. The revival of 
civic righteousness that has been go- 
ing on for the last fifteen years or 
more is simply an assertion of the 
moral power of the people to redress 
the people’s wrongs, and -therefore a 
most hopeful sign. But it is everlast- 
ingly true that when any nation loses 
its sense of justice and righteousness, 
its regard for the rights of the poor, it 
is taking the first steps to ultimate 
ruin, for which there can be no help 
except in the remnant of righteous 
people that remain faithful to the fun- 
damental principles of truth and right- 
eousness. 





Fashion Department 


The patterns we offer are gu aranteed to fit perfectly 
and allow all seams. 10 cents each, postpaid. Order 
by number and give size or age. Write plainly and 
be sure and sign your name and address. 

Owing to limited space it is not possible for us to 
illustrate more than a few of the very many new 
designs that come out each month. We have madt 
arrangements to supply our readers with a “Fashion 
Quarterly” tllustrating —s 400 practical styles of 
garments for ladies, misses and children, which can 
be very easily made at home. The latest issue of 
this quarterly fashion book will be matied to any 
address in the United States upon receipt of 10c. 

Special book on embroidery patterns, ‘Embroidery 
for Every Woman,” {illustrating 200 designs and de- 
scribing how stitches are to be worked, price Sc per 
copy, postpaid. 

Address all orders to Pattern Department of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, Des Motnes, lowa. 
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A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 
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No. 8320—Ladies’ Waist—Cut in sizes 36 
to 42 inches bust measure, The waist 
may be made with or without the revers 
and the sleeves may be made long or 
short, 

No. 8333—Girls’ Empire Coat—Cut in 
sizes 6 to 14 years. The front of coat and 
skirt section are in one. 

No. 8343—Ladies’ Skirt—Cut in sizes 24 
to 32 inches waist measure. The skirt is 
cut in four gores, and may be made with 
or without the large side pockets and 
sash. 

No, 8352—Children’s Dress—Cut in sizes 
2, 4 and 6 years. The dress is cut in one 
piece, and may have long or short sleeves. 

No. 8350—Ladies’ House Dress—Cut in 
sizes 86 to 46 inches bust measure. The 
dress has a three-gored skirt with a 
slightly raised waist-line. 
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Buy WHOLESALE 
Nour F iN 6-LB LOTS 
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The Cow Knows—but SHE can't talk, Ask the Dealer. 


$0-Bos-SQ 
meKILFLY “& 


Don't let your cows use up 
all of their energy on flies. 
SO-BOS-SO KILFLY 


Keeps Flies Away 


Spray the cow twice a day 
with SO-BOS-SO KILFLY 
and the flies will not bother 
the cows while milking or while inthe 
pasture. Not injurious to skin. Will 
mot gum the hair. Positive protection. 
Is the most effective preventive against 
the torture of flies kn~wn to chemical 
science, Has been used for over 17 
years in the United States and foreign 
countries. 

You can buy S0-BOS-SO KILFLY 
from your dealer in gallon cans. 
Send for circular describing how $0- 
BOS-SO KILFLY can belp you with 
other farm dutics. 




















In quantity and 
sane of vilewe 
made per hour 


the Appleton has any silo 
filler beat, by actual rece 


bardest, con- 
tinuous ser- 


C : those thousands who 
investigated it before they boughtany 
silo filler.Have you investigated it? 


Guaranteed to do more and 
better work with less power 
than any other silo filler. Costs no more to 
buy and much less to operate. Ite all-round 
economy guarantees you silage at the low- 
est cost per ton and makes you most profit 


on work for others. Don’t buy until] you 
know what Appleton offers. Send for” 


Two Free Books 


about silo building and silage; and abo 
Appleton Silo Fillers, showing 4 sizes fora 
b. p. gasoline engines and up, 


Appleton Mfg.Co., 432 Fargo St.Batavia.IIL. 























SAFE—RELIABLE 
Heavy base anchors doing 
away with guy wires, air 
tight cypress doors reduc- 
ing to the minimum silage 
loss, one-piece Oregon fir 
staves, are features of Ver- 
nier silos that make them 
unusually satisfactory. 
VERNIER SILO CO., Cedar Rapids, ta. 














One 


$29 


Lerger sie “shown 
30 Days’ Free Trial sed inane what 
eaves in cre: ngs 
Sg naga eee ae 


ALBAUGH-DOVER Co. “2 
2163 Marshal! Bivd. CHICAGO 








Calf Feeders — 


25 CENTS EACH 


The best thing to teach a calf to 
drink. You may send stamps for one, 
or send your check for 61.00 for five. 


M. H. MADSEN, Kimballton, lowa 








| and oil meal suggested may not prove 


| and it may be necessary for our cor- 











[F FEEDING QUESTIONS 








Hog Feeding Questions 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“What is the most economical pur- 
chase for self-fed hogs on alfalfa pas- 
ture, when corn is $1.55 per bushel, 
tankage $80 per ton, oil meal $55, and 
gluten feed $55? I am short on corn, 
and would like to supplement the corn 
with gluten, if that is profitable at the 
above prices.” 


Since we received this query, feed 





prices have declined considerably. As- 
suming that the feeds mentioned have 
declined in the same ratio, we would 
be inclined to allow these hogs to eat 
all the corn they want from one self- 
feeder, all the tankage they want from 
another, all the oil meal they want 
from another, and all the gluten feed 
they want from another. Or, if this is 
not convenient, we would make a mix- 
ture of three parts of corn, two parts 
of gluten and two parts of oil meal to 
feed in one self-feeder, and feed a lim- 
ited amount of tankage by hand. Un- 
der present conditions, it is really 
cheaper to buy the protein in oil meal 
and gluten feed rather than in tank- 
age. However, the protein in tankage 
is a very superior form of protein, and 
it probably is worth while to feed a 
little tankage on this account. 

The mixture of corn, gluten feed 


so very palatable. At any rate, some 
hogs find certain grades of oil meal 
and gluten feed rather unpalatable, 


respondent to do a little experimenting 
until he finds just the right combina- 
tion. It will probably be profitable to 
try to induce these hogs to eat as 
much oil meal and gluten feed as pos- 
sible. 








An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“What would be the cheapest feed 
for 100-pound pigs? Corn is $1.57 per 
bushel, shorts $50 per ton, oil meal 
$50 per ton, tankage $75 per ton, cot- 
tonseed meal $50 per ton. I intend to 
feed 300 pigs on ten acres of clover 
pasture. I will get about 2,500 pounds 
of buttermilk a week for two months, 
after which I can possibly get 7,500 
pounds a week, at a cost of 20 to 25 
cents per cwt., plus a two-mile haul. 
I intend to feed a half ration for six 
weeks, and then put them on full feed, 
with the intention of marketing them 
about three months from the time I 
began feeding. How would you feed? 
How is the price of corn as compared 
with that of shorts?” 


With feeds at prices mentioned, we 
would be inclined to start these pigs 
on a grain mixture of about three 
parts of corn, three parts of shorts, 
and one part of oil meal. After they 
are brought up to full feed, it might be 
worth while to allow them to eat all 
the corn they want out of one self- 
feeder, all the shorts they Want out of 
another, and all the oil meal they want 
out of another. If the shorts are of 
really good quality, and do not con- 
tain an unusually large percentage of 
bran, it might be worth while to try 
using them altogether as a substitute 
for corn. But it is our observation 
that most shorts this year, selling as 
low as $50 a ton, contain considerable 
bran, and do not make first-class hog 
feed. At all times, feed the hogs all 
the oil meal they will eat. 





An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What should I feed my 125-pound | 
hogs, which are running on blue grass 
pasture, and which I wish to get ready 
for the June market? Corn is $1.40 
per bushel, oil meal $2.55 per cwt., and 
tankage $3.80 per cwt. Is there any 
advantage in feeding a ration of oil 
meal and tankage to fattening hogs?” 

The ideal way would be to give 
these 125-pound pigs on blue grass 
pasture all the corn they want to eat 
out of one self-feeder, and all the 
tankage they want out of another. If 
they are to be fed by hand, we would 
suggest a mixture of about ten parts 
of corn and one part of tankage to 





start with, but we would gradually re- 
duce the tankage until, after the pigs | 
have reached a weight of 180 to 200 
pounds, they are getting practically no | 
tankage. Tankage is worth almost 


twice as much as oil meal, pound for 
pound, and we certainly would advise 
using tankage at $3.80 per cwt. instead 
of oil meal at $2.55. The oil meal is 
no more expensive, however, than corn 
at $1.40 per bushel, and it might be 
well to allow these pigs to have some 
oil meal for the sake of variety. 





Barley and Tankage in Self- 
Feeders 


A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 


“Is it’ practical to feed barley to 
spring pigs, in self-feeders, in connec- 
tion with tankage, on blue grass pas- 
ture? I wish to get these pigs fat as 
rapidly as possible, in order to get 
them on the market before October 
ist. I have no whole corn, but will 
buy corn until the barley crop ma- 
tures. Would it be advisable to grind 
the barley for the self-feeders, in or- 
der to get the best results?” 


Several years ago, one of the west- 
ern stations secured excellent results 
with barley and tankage, or meat meal, 
in self-feeders. For the best results, 
we certainly would advise grinding the 
barley. With ground barley and tank- 
age in self-feeders, we would expect 
almost but not quite such good results 
as with corn and tankage in self- 
feeders. 


How Much Oil Meal for Calves? 


A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 


“What is the effect of feeding too 
much oil meal? How much can one 
feed to calves without injury? I have 
some registered Hereford calves which 
I allow to run out on pasture during 
the day, and which are put in the barn 
at night, where they have access to oil 
meal, cracked corn and bran, equal 
parts. Since ofl meal is cheaper than 
corn, I am feeding all I can of it.” 

Oil meal has rarely been cheaper 
than corn, pound for pound, until this 
year, and for that reason, no one has 
made much of an attempt to feed oil 
meal in large quantities. The best ex- 
periment we know of along this line 
was conducted at the Iowa station the 
past winter. Three calves were al- 
lowed to eat all the oil meal they 
wanted, being given access to oil meal 
in one self-feeder, hominy feed in an- 
other, corn in another, as well as sev- 
eral other feeds. Of all these feeds, 
they liked the oil meal the best, and 
after a month or so, they were eating 
as much as six pounds of oil meal per 
head daily. We do not know just how 
the experiment finished, but we know 
that the calves made excellent gains 
and looked splendid, having as high a 
degree of bloom as any calves we ever 
saw. 





| classes of animals. 


June 22, 1919 
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his calves free access to all the an! = 
they want from one self-feeder ' 
the oil meal they want from anot bed 
and all the bran they want trom a < 
other. It might possibly be a wend 
more economical to cut out the p 
Our correspondent must realize how. 
ever, that what he is doing is ‘some, 
what in the nature of an experjm mi 
as there has been very little done tt ; 
the way of feeding oil meal heavily mm 
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Gluten Feed Versus Corn : 


fied 

An Iowa correspondent writes: esp 
“What is the feeding value of corn’ tion 
gluten as compared with corn tor . 
feeding shotes? I have oats, 9 a 
tankage and gluten feed. At present, | in 
am feeding corn and tankage. Gly par’ 
feed, 23 per cent protein, costs $52.50 mal 
per ton, laid down at this station, Corn : test 
is $1.50 per bushel, and tankage $70 are 
per ton. Under my conditions, what tion 
is the value of gluten as compared not 
with corn, pound for pound?” tior 
Gluten is not quite as palatable ag thic 
corn. Nevertheless, we regard it ay : 
mo: 

ordinarily worth about 15 cents mor ing 
per cwt., and under some conditions jf Col 
may be worth 50 cents more per cyt ula’ 
than corn. Our correspondent can get — ing 
fifty-six pounds of gluten for $1.47, ag pro 
compared with $1.50 for fifty-six yea 
pounds of corn. Under such condi. cen 
tion's, we would give the fatten A 
shotes all the gluten they want in ong , Spr 
self-feeder, all the corn they want ig the 


another, and all the tankage they want | 
in another. Or, if the hand-feeding 
method is being used, we would sug. 
gest about one-half corn and one-half © 
gluten, together with about one part of 
tankage to each twenty parts of the 
mixture. Under present price condi 
tions, gluten is well worth considering 
as a partial substitute for corn for al} 














WH 


Can Afford to Feed Corn 
at $1.60 per bu. or $57 per ton 


when Douglas Corn Gluten Feed (made 
entirely from corn) is available at about 
$51.50 per ton, ground and sacked, care 
load lots, delivered Iowa points, with 
about 5% less moisture and 17% more 
protein than in corn? 

Infinitely greater feeding value ob- 


tains in Douglas Corn Gluten Feed than 
in corn. That means better gains 
less money. 

Think of the need of corn for humal 
food. Sell your corn. It’s patriotic, 
also profitable. 

Full particulars given in our 32-p 
booklet No. 19-A, “Good Feed For All 
Live Stock.’* Write or wire for price, 
your staion, today. Sample free. 

You are losing money every day you 
do not feed Douglas Corn Gluten Feed, 
Ask the man who has fed it in good 
quantities. 


Douglas Company 
MAKERS 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 




















With féeds at present prices, we ral 
suggest that our correspondent. allow inj 
inf 
8k 
AULFOR, lo 
Ba re te 
CONSERVATION; 
oF ha 
Hog Cholera Serum .=&. § E 
Wopato® | 
: mi 
he 
Stop Your Hog Losses _ 
Use only the best and safest serum available to protect rH 
your hogs against cholera, not only for personal gain, but as aa 
© ° c 
Your Patriotic Duty! ie 
Take no risks of lessening the value of “treg pork by abscesses, Ne 
cysts, etc., or of losing any hogs through other infections, caused by Es 
non-sterile, unheated serum. . cr 
Do your part to increase and conserve the world’s food supply. 
by protecting every hog. Do it in the safe way— use MULFOR 
REFINED SERUM, the only one guaranteed 100% potent, sterile (germ- 
free), heated and clear, therefore, the only one that is absolutely safe. 
CONSULT YOUR VETERINARIAN he 
Write for Free Booklet No. 29 - 
W 
H. K. MULFORD COMPANY bY 
‘Manufacturing and Biological Chemists a 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. at 
Duke of Sussex, 6th—159088, protected by = 
a1 MULFORD REFINED SERUM in 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute thetr experience to this department. 


Questions concerning 


dairy management wili be cheerfully answered, 








Why Cream Tests Vary 


Uream producers are often dissatis- 
fied with their cream tests. This is 
especially true when there is a varia- 
tion in test in separate deliveries of 
cream. The test seems to vary widely 
in consecutive deliveries, with no ap- 

cause. There are, however, 
es reasons for the variation of the 
test, and, unfortunately, these reasons 
are not ‘generally known. The varia- 
tion may be expected altho there may 
not have been any change in the posi- 
tion of the screw which regulates the 
thickness of the cream. 

Complaints about tests are- heard 
most often during the spring, accord- 

to L. G. Rinkle, of the Missouri 
College of Agriculture, At that partic- 
ylar season, some of the factors caus- 

a reduction in the tests are more 
pronounced than at other times of the 

r. One of the factors is the per 
gent of fat in milk. 

As the season advances in the 
spring, there is a gradual reduction in 

the fat test of the milk, until it is at 

its lowest during the hot months of 
July and August. Whenever the per 
cent of fat in milk is reduced, the 
cream test goes down also. For in- 
stance, if a 3.8 per cent milk is sepa- 
rated into a 38 per cent cream, then a 
$2 per cent milk run thru the same 
separator would give a 32 per cent 
cream. 

Sometimes there is a sudden reduc- 
tion in milk test because of several 
cows freshening at the same time. 
Such milk ordinarily will be tower in 
test than the milk from the cows well 
along in their lactation period. The 
milk, because of being lower in fat 
test, will then produce a lower testing 
cream. 

There are several other factors that 
cause creain tests to vary, among 
which is the speed of the separator. 
Ordinarily, the speed is fairly uni- 
form, but even with care there is apt 
to be a slight variation. An increase 
of speed usually produces a higher 
testing cream, while .a decrease of 
speed produces a lower testing cream, 
as well as inefficient skimming. The 
Biggest change in speed is brought 
about when there is a change in per- 
sons operating the separator. 

The rate of milk inflow also influ- 
ences the fat test of cream. When 
the separator tank is kept well filled 
and the fancet is turned on full, the 
cream test will be lower than when 
the milk stands low in the supply tank 
or the faucet is wide open. If a small 
amount of high testing cream is de- 
sired, the simplest and easiest way 
to produce it is to cut down on the 
tate of milk inflow by partially clos- 
ing the milk tank faucet. 

The amount of flushing of the bowl 
influences the cream test. The more 
skim-milk or water that is used, the 
lower the test. Other factors, such as 
temperature of the milk, cleanliness 
of the bowl, and balance of the bowl, 
have their influence upon the fat per 
cent in cream, and may play an im- 
portant part in causing it to vary. 

Since different separations of cream 
may vary widely in test, one should 
not be hasty in accusing the cream 
Duyer of unfair testing. A small Bab- 
cok test machine should be owned by 
every dairyman, in order that he may 
determine his unprofitable cows. The 
Same test can be used to find the per 
cent of fat in cream. This will serve 
to check up on the buyer. Circular 
No. 64, of the Missouri Agricultural 
Experiment Station, tells how to test 





The Net Returns 


The man who milks cows, feels that 
is making money from his cows if 
the price paid for butter-fat is above 
hd cents per pound. This is true in 
yoming. An investigation shows, 
ever, that some men could make 
More money by selling their butter-fat 
20 cents a pound than others could 
Make by selling it at 40 cents. 
It is cost of production that is the 
portant factor, since the average 
Price paid for the year does not vary 


greatly from one year to another. The 
problem is one of efficiency of cows. 
’ A poor cow, compared with a good one, 
is like the first auto compared with the 
modern machine. We did not get the 
modern auto out in a day, and we did 
not get the modern dairy cow in a day. 
It took time to develop both. It will 
take time for you to build up a herd of 
good cows. Do not waste that time. 

If dairying could be carried on in 
flowery beds of ease, if it were a pic- 
nic, a joke, an easy mark, one might 
see a reason for a thoughtful dairyman 
tolerating an unprofitable cow, but it 
is none of those light things. It re- 
quires real thought, attention, knowl- 
edge and work. Is it any different 
from anything else that is worth our 
while?’—Wyoming College of Agricul- 
ture. 





Give the Silo a Chance 


To Wallacés’ Farmer: 

Why not double the number of silos 
by September 1, 1917? The -feeding 
value of our corn crop can be increased 
30 to 40 per cent without increasing 
the acreage. This can be done by put- 
ting the crop into the silo. 

I have used a silo for over twenty- 
five years, and feel sure that an esti- 
mate of 30 per cent increase in the 
feeding value of our corn, when the 
same is converted into ensilage, is 
most conservative. We hear much of 
late about the conservation of our food 
to sustain human and animal life. Is 
it not well to remember that if we 
will save this great waste in our corn 
fields, there will be little need of plow- 
img up the roadsides and the railway 
right-of-ways? The lowa corn crop for 
1915 amounted to 285,434,000 bushels. 
I do not think 10 per cent of this went 
into silos. I am free to admit that 50 
per cent should be husked and used 
for commercial purposes, leaving the 
other half to go into silos, if we would 
get the greatest possible amount of 
feed out of it. This leaves 142,717,000 
bushels. 

We will deduct 10 per cent, which I 
think is more than goes into our silos, 
and we have left 40 per cent, or 128, 
445,300 bushels, worth at least $1 per 
bushel, or $128,445,300. 

Thirty per cent of this would be 
38,533,590 bushels, worth $1 a bushel, 
or $38,533,590, representing the sav- 
ing that would come to the state by 
the proper handling of this, our great- 
est agricultural crop. 

If your neighbor should go into his 
forty-acre oat field, cut over 60 or 70 
per cent of the crop, and leave the bal- 
ance to go to waste, you would think 
him a fit subject for the insane asylum 
—yet that is substantially what hap- 
pens when you husk your corn and 
leave the stalks in the field. The sav- 
ing of this nearly $40,000,000 worth of 
feed would meah more beef, pork and 
mutton, as well as more butter, <heese 
and other dairy products. 

Proper use of this feed, at the prices 
these products are bringing, would 
mean profits that are almost tncalucu- 
lable. Even afters the close of the 
war, I think you will find a silo one 
of the most useful and profitable 
buildings on the farm. 

The day of low-priced agricultural 
products has gone, never to return. 
The day of high-priced land is here to 
stay. Nothing will do more to increase 
the returns from this land than a good 
silo. Ten or twenty years ago, the 
erroneous notion was quite prevalent 
that silage was only suited for feeding 
dairy cattle. I am glad to know that 
many of our feeders of beef cattle have 
come to know its value for the steer 

‘and the young animal. 

Build a silo, and by so doing do your 

bit toward conserving the food supply 


of the country. 
W. B. BARNEY. 
Dairy and Food Commissioner for 
Iowa. 





A Mercer county, Illinois, subscriber 
would like to hear from experienced 
hog raisers as to the reasons for and 
against concrete floors in the hog 
house for farrowing early spring pigs. 








You need a new 


SEPARATOR 


NOW 


1st If you are still using some gravity or setting 
= process of creaming— 


BECAUSE YOUR WASTE IS BECAUSE THE SKIM-MILK IS 
greatest and quality of product poorest poorest without a separator in hot 
in mid-summer, when the milk supply is weather and often more harmful than 
heaviest. helpful to calves. 

BECAUSE TIME IS OF GREATEST BECAUSE THE WORK OF A NEW 
value on the farm at this season and the De Laval Cream Separator is as perfect 
time and labor saving of the good sepa- and its product as superior with one kind 
rator counts for most. of nina at as with another. 


nd If you have a very old De Laval or an inferior 
= separator of any kind— 
BECAUSE THE LOSSES OF THE handled and cared for than any other, 


poor separator from incomplete skim- and you can not afford to waste time 

ming and the tainted product of the hard- these busy days “fussing” with a machine 

to-clean and insanitary separator are the that ought to have been thrown on the 
reatest at this season. junk-pile long ago. 

BECAUSE OF THE GREAT ECON- BECAUSE THE DE LAVAL SEPA- 
omy of time at this season in having a rator of today is just as superior to other 
separator of ample capacity to do the separators as the best of other separators 
work so much more quickly. to gravily setting, and every feature of 

BECAUSE THE NEW be LAVAL De Laval superiority counts for most 

is so much simpler and more easily during the hot summer months. 

These are all facts every De Laval loca, agent is glad of the opportunity to 
prove to any prospective buyer. you don’t know the nearest De Laval 
agency, simply write the nearest main office, as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 




















COW-EASE 


—GUARANTEED TO MAKE GOOD OR I WILL! 
SCC > 
oi 


money-back guarantee is back of every 
Cow-Ease is not an experiment, but a tried, 


os Uy 
sure fly-repellant that has made good Sot ston yom. 1 originated it and] knowthat 


COW-EASE 


Keeps Flies off Cattle and Horses 


Ktis an absolutely harmless liquid—applied with a sprayer. It does not gum the hair or blister the 
in tt=tintiimintonamm—= ie... 
Cow-Ease positively keeps flies away and keeps cows quiet and contented. Y. the benefit 
in more milk and better milk, p> Neve milking. Flics notenly trvieste seamasslih aad reduce the 
milk yield but they are ladened with disease germs. Get rid of them. 

Thousands of farmers and dairymen are using Cow-Ease to their profit. Why not you? Remember | 
personally guarantee satisfaction or “your money back.” Ask your dealer for Cow-Ease to-day. 


MM, Clier Force. Vice-President, 


CARPENTER-MORTON CO. 89 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 
Manufacturers of Cow-Fase, Established 1840, 





TRIAL 0 if your dealer cannot supply you, send me his name and $1.25, and 1 
will deliver prepaid to your address a half-gallon can of COW- EASE 
and SPRAYER forapplying, For west of Missouri Riverand Canada, above Trial Offer, $1.50, 
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Is Your 
Tractor 
Paying 
Dividends? 


Is it doing its work all 
the time, or is it laid up 
frequently for costly re- 
pairs? 


You can increase the effi- 
ciency of your tractor 
greatly by using the right 
lubricating oil. 


When kerosene is used 
as fuel it is needful that 
an oil capable of with- 
standing high tempera- 
tures be used, if the 
bearings are to be kept 
cool and friction elimi- 
nated, 


To meet conditions ob- 
taining where kerosene 
is used as fuel we have 
designed a special lubri- 
cating oil. 


Use | 
Stanolind 
Gas Engine 
Tractor Oil 


It is made by the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Indi- 
ana. It is the result of 
an extensive research for 
a lubricant that not only 
had the right viscosity 
but would hold it under 
the extreme heat pro- 
duced when kerosene is 
used as fuel. 


It is made especially for 
gas engine tractors where 
kerosene is used as fuel. 


It is an oil of great dur- 
ability and adds power 
and life to your engine. 


It is equally efficient for 
stationary gas engines as 
well as for lubricating the 
bearings of all types of 
harvester machinery 
and heavy gearings of 
tractors. 


Use Standard 

Gas Engine Oil 
in tractors where gas- 
oline is used as fuel. 
This oil also is an ideal 
lubricant for external 
bearings and may be 
used as a complete lubri- 
cant in the operation of 
your engine. 


Made, guaranteed and recommended by 
Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana 


72 W. Adams St. Chicago, U. S. A. 














DITCHES, 


and Terraces 
Also grade roads, build 
dykes, levees with 


Farm Ditcher 
and Grader 










Works in any soll. Makes V- 
shaped ditch or cleans ditches 
deep. Does labor of 


Le 4 * 


Owensboro Ditcher & Grader Ca inc Ban 258 Owensbors, Ks. 

















Army Horses 


A Dallas county, Iowa, correspondent 
writes: 


“In your issue of June ist, there is an 
article stating that the government is 
fixing a flat price for certain classes of 
army horses and mules. Now, I believe a 
little information on this subject would 
be a great help to your readers in general, 
as most farmers do not*know just the 
kinds of horses that comprise the differ- 
ent classes, _ 

“If there is any way of learning the 
sizes and weights of the different classes, 
such as cavalry horses for $180, just what 
height and weight are these? What are 
the specifications for light artillery horses 
at $195, and siege artillery horses at 
$235, etc. Now, it is very likely that lots 
of your readers may have an extra horse 
or two, that will fit into a certain class, 
that they could sell to better advantage 
if they knew about the real value, and 
would fit them up for sale.’’ 


The government has withdrawn its of- 
fers to buy horses, as reported in the 
Farmer a few weeks since. What this 
means, we do not know. Perhaps the 
plan of buying will be changed. We re- 
produce herewith the government speci- 
fications for horses for different arms of 
the service, 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 

Head—Small and well set on neck; with 
ears small, thin, neat, and erect; forehead 
broad and full; eyes large, prominent and 
mild, with well-developed brow and fine 
eyelids; vision perfect in every respect; 
muzzle small and fine; mouth deep; lips 
thin and firmly compressed; nostrils large 
and fine, and branches of underjaw (ad- 
joining neck) wide apart. 

Neck—Light, moderately long, and ta- 
pering toward the head, with crest firm 
and longer than underside; mane and 
forelock fine and intact. 

Withers—Elevated, not unduly fine,; 
well-developed and muscled. 
ee oblique and well mus- 
cled. 

-Chest—Full, very deep, 
broad, and plump in front. 

Forelegs— Vertical as viewed from the 
front and side and properly placed; with 
elbows large, long, prominent and clear 
of chest; forearm large at the elbow, 
long, and heavily muscled. 

Knees—Neatly outlined, 
nent, wide in front, 
well directed. 

Back-—Short, straight and well muscled. 

Loins—Broad, straight, very short and 
muscular. 

Barrel—Large, increasing in size to- 
ward flanks, with ribs well arched and 
definitely separated. 

Hind-quarters—Wide, thick, very long, 
full, heavily muscled, rounded externally, 
and well directed, 

Stifle—Well defined, prominent and well 
supported by muscles of that region. 

Tail—Fine and intact; well carried and 
firm. 

Hocks—Neatly outlined; lean, large, 
wide from front to rear, well situated and 
well directed. 

Limbs—From knees and hocks down- 
ward, vertical, short, flat, wide laterally, 
and tendons and ligaments standing well 
out from bone and distinctly defined, 

Pasterns—Strong, medium length, not 
too oblique, and well directed, 

Feet—Medium size, circular in shape, 
sounds with horn smooth and of fine tex- 
ture; sele moderately concave, and frog 
well developed, sound, firm, large, elastic 
and healthy. 

Each horse will be subjected to a rigid 
inspection, and any animal that does not 
meet with the above requirements should 
be rejected. No white or gray horses, and 
no mares, will be accepted. 

Ages—Six to ten years. 

CAVALRY AND SADDLE HORSES. 


The mature horse must be sound, well 
bred, of a superior class, and have qual- 
ity; gentle and of a kind disposition; well 
broken to the saddle, with light and elas- 
tic mouth, easy gaits, and free and prompt 
action at the walk, trot, and gallop; free 
from vicious habits, without material 
blemish or defect. 

A gelding of specified color, in good 
condition, from six to ten years old at 
time of purchase, weighing from 950 to 
1,200 pounds, depending on height, which 
should be from 15 to 16 hands, and other- 
wise to conform to general description for 
horses. 


MOUNTS FOR PANAMA CARNAL 
ZONE. 


moderately 


large, promi- 
well situated and 


A gelding or stallion of specified color, 
in good condition; from 6 to 10 years old 
at time of purchase; weighing from 800 to 
950 pounds, depending on height, which 
should be from 14 to 15 hands, and other- 
wise to conform to general description for 
horses. Stallions will be purchased only 
when exceptionally fine individuals, and 
then only by special authority. 

ARTILLERY HORSES FOR LIGHT 

AND HORSE BATTERIES. 

The artillery horse for light and horse 
batteries must be sound, well bred, of a 
superior class, and have quality; of a kind 
disposition, well broken to harness, and 
gentle under the saddle, with easy mouth 
and gaits, and free and prompt action at 


the walk, trot and gallop; free from vi- 
cious habits; without material blemish 
or defect. 


A gelding of specified color, in good 
condition, from 6 to 10 years old at time 
of purchase; height from 15% to 16 hands; 
weight from 1,150 to 1,300 pounds, de- 
pending on height, and otherwise to con- 
form to general description for horses, ex- 
cept that the neck and shoulders of the 
artillery horse should be somewhat more 
heavily muscled than the cavalry horse, 
and the shoulders so formed as to prop- 
erly support the collar. 

Horses otherwise satisfactory which fall 
short of or exceed these limits of weight 
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Do Your Own Threshing 


, © . 
HERE’S money in doing your own thresh- 
Instead of waiting (perhaps too long) 
for the custom thresherman, you can thresh as soon 
as your grain is seasoned and when it is in prime 
You can get to market whén prices are highest, or 
while roads are in best condition for hauling. You get your 
ground cleared of shocks in time to do the fall plowing prop- 
erly. Instead of having a large crew at the house to be fed 
and cared for, you can take a little more time and use your 
ownhelp, Therefore— own a New Racineor Sterling thresher. 
The New Racine, in 20 x 32, 24x 40, 28x48, 32x52 and 36x 
56 sizes, gives } soe a thresher for any size farm or crop —one 
epended upon to handle as much grain and 
thresh it more thoroughly than other threshers of equal size. 
The Sterling, in 21 x 28, 21x33, 26x 33, and 30x 37 sizes, 
easily transported, convenient in hilly country, requiring very 
little power to operate, makes an ideal small outfit. Sterling 
threshers are used extensively in the South for threshing 
peanuts, soy beans, and Kafir corn, as wellas forsmall grains, 
Mogul Kerosene engine or 8-16 tractor, or a Titan 10-20 
kerosene tractor furnishes the most economical power for 
New Racine or Sterling threshers, 
and get our prices, or write to the address below for catalogues, 


| International Harvester Company of America 
pe Sa USA 
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by not more than 50 pounds, due to tem- 
porary conditions, may be accepted. 

The artillery horse for light and horse 
batteries is required for quick draft pur- 
poses, and ghould be heavy enough to 
move the carriage ordinarily by weight 
thrown into the collar rather than by 
muscular exertion. Long-legged, loose- 
jointed, long-bodied, narrow-chested, 
coarse, and cold-blooded horses, as well 
as those which are restive, vicious or too 
free in harness, or which do not, upon 
rigid inspection, meet the above require- 
ments in every respect, will be rejected. 


ARTILLERY HORSES FOR SIEGE 
BATTERIES. 


A gelding conforming to the above spec- 
ifications for horses for light and horse 
batteries, except that the animal should 
be from 16 to 17 hands high, and weigh 
from 1,400 to 1,700 pounds, depending on 
height. 

A smart, active, heavy draft horse, with 
plenty of bone and substance and enough 
quality to insure staying power in fairly 
fast work, is required for this service. 

MEDIUM DRAFT HORSES. 

The medium draft horse must be sound, 
well bred and of a superior class; gentle 
and of a kind disposition, thoroly broken 
to harness, with easy mouth, and free, 
prompt, straight, and fTegular action at the 
walk and trot; free from vicious habits 
without material blemish or defect, and 
otherwise to conform to the general de- 
scription for horses, except neck and 
shoulders, which should conform to spe- 
cifications for artillery horses. 

A gelding of uniform and hardy color, in 
good condition; from 6 to 10 years old at 
time of purchase; weighing from 1,200 to 
1,400 pounds, depending on height, which 
should be from 15% to 16% hands. 


LIGHT DRAFT HORSES. 


The light draft horse must be sound, 
well bred, of a superior class, and have 
quality; of a kind disposition; thoroly 
broken to harness, with easy mouth and 
free, prompt, straight, and true action at 
the walk and trot; free from vicious hab- 
its; without material blemish or defect; 
and otherwise to conform to the general 
description for horses, except neck and 
shoulders, which should conform to spe- 
cifications for artillery horses. 

A gelding of uniform and hardy color, 
in good condition, from 6 to 10 years old 
at time of purchase; weighing from 1,100 
to 1,250 pounds, depending on _ height, 
which should be from 15% to 16% hands. 

DRAFT MULES. 


The draft mule must be sound, well bred 
and of a superior class; of a kind dispo- 
sition, free from vicous, habits, gentle and 
well broken to harness, with free and 
springy action at the walk and trot; with- 
out material blemish or defect, and oth- 
erwise to conform to the following de- 
scription: 

A mare or gelding of uniform and hardy 
color, in good condition; from 5 to 10 years 
old; weight and height to be as follows: 

Three-year-old mules will be purchased 
only when exceptionally fine individuals, 

Wheel mules to weigh from 1,150 to 
1,250 pounds, depending on height, which 
should be from 15% to 16% hands high. 

Lead mules to weigh from 1,000 to 1,150 
pounds, depending on height, which should 
be from 15 to 15% hands high. 

Head—Well formed and of medium size, 
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with ears long, tapering and erect; fore 


head broad and full; eyes large, 
prominent and mild, with well deve 
brow and fine eyelids; vision perfect 
every respect; teeth sound and meeting 
vertically; tongue free from _ blemishes; 
muzzle well rounded and firm, with large 
nostrils. 

Neck—Medium length and _ smoot 
joined to the shoulders and withers, W 
crest firm and inclined to arch, ‘ 

Shoulders—Long, oblique, well and 
smoothly miuscled, and so formed as to 
provide proper support for the collat. 

Chest—High, wide, very deep and full 

Back—Short, straight, well and smooth 
ly muscled, 


Loins—Broad, straight, very short and” 


muscular, 
Barrel—Large, with ribs well arched 
and definitely separated from each othek 
Forelegs—Vertical from both front and 


side view, and properly placed; with e - 


bows large, long and cleaf of chest; fore 
arms, large, very long, heavily musel 
and vertical. 
Knees—Large, wide in _ front, wel} 
placed, and free from blemishes. 
Hind-quarters—Wide, thick, very 1006 





full, heavily muscled, rounded externally, 


and well directed. 

Hocks—Neatly outlined, lean, free ee 
puffs, large, wide from front to rear, 
well directed. Gaskins well developed. 

Limbs—From knees and hocks dow? 
ward, vertical, short, flat, wide late i 
with tendons and ligaments standing W 
out from bone and distinctly defined. 

Pasterns—Strong, medium_ length, 


too oblique, and well directed. 
7 round; with | 


Feet—Medium size and 
horn smooth and of fine texture; 
well developed, elastic and healthy. 
Pach mule will be subjected to a 
inspection, and any animal that does 
meet the above requirements shoul 
rejected. 
PACK AND RIDING MULES. 


Pack and riding mules will confort 


specifications for draft mules, exceP! 
follows: Height from 14% to 15% 
weight from 950 to 1,150 pounds, 
stocky. build; neck stocky, broad 
strong; back short and straight; 
strength of loins; barrel very large q 
deep, indicating a good feeder; 4 ; 
and stiff; pasterns short, strong 40 
too oblique, 
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~ speculators at the Markets 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

At the annual meeting of the Corn 

Bell Meat Producers’ Association, held 
Des Moines, I notice they adopted 


the following resolution : 
“whereas, The speculators at large 
markets thruout the country have be- 
go powerful that it seems almost 
ible for a bunch of stocker or 
feeder cattle to get thru any of the 
markets without passing thru the 
hands of the speculators; therefore, 


Pesolved, That we ask the live 
xk commission firms at the market 
genters to take such steps, thru their 
Iive stock exchanges, as may be neces- 
gary to enable the country purchaser 
tp buy his stockers and feeders direct 
from first hands, if he so wishes.” 


This association was very wise in 
g upon this growing evil, for, in 
my judgment, the combination that 


now exists between the traders’ ex- 
change (the yard speculator) and some 
‘af the commission. firms at the mar- 
jets is the greatest evil of the many 
that now exist at our live stock mar- 


eyhe resolution might have gone fur- 
ther and said that it is impossible to 
get a bunch of stockers and feeders 
tera any of the larger markets with- 
out going thru the hands of speculat- 
ors. The commission men will tell you 
it is impossible to run the markets 
without the speculators. I don’t think 
s9. I don’t believe a yard speculator 
creates any outside demand or sells 
any cattle but what the commission 
man could have found the outlet had 
he tried. The speculator has made 
conditions easy and lightened the work 
of the commission firm. Their pet 
speculator comes along and cleans 
them up early in the day, unless he 
wants to get agood shrink; then he 
will let them sit until late in the day, 
go he can get a good fill on them for 
the next day, to sell to his favorite 
commission man, to send out to some 


‘of his Iowa- or Missouri customers, 


with about fifty to a hundred pounds 
of water and hay in them. Then when 
Mr. Feeder sends them back to the 
market, he wonders why he did not get 
better gains on his cattle. 

Some people claim the speculators 
and commission men are all honest 
and honorable men. I wish everybody 
that.buys or sells cattle on any of the 
big markets could read the decision of 
the Hon. C. L. True, judge of the dis- 
trict court of Wyandot county, Kansas, 
declaring the Traders’ Live Stock Ex- 
change at the Kansas City market to 
be a trust, and dissolving said ex- 
change. The opinion was rendered De- 
cember 30, 1909. This was a suit 
brought by the state of Kansas versus 
Charles S. Aikins, et al, defendants 
(al yard speculators). The evidence 
produced at this trial showed that they 
were nothing short of an organized 
bunch of bandits, and our commission 
men tolerated them and some tried to 
defend them on the witness stand. 

The evidence of the manager of the 
Kansas City stock yards at that time 
showed that 90 per cent of the stock- 
ers and feeders that were received at 

City were handled by the spec- 
ulators. That was back in 1909, and in 
hy opinion conditions: have grown 
worse ever since, and the combination 
is now stronger than ever. 

Several years ago, it was discovered 
that some of the speculators had made 
2 arrangement with some of the 
Weighmen, that when they were buying 
tattle, they (the weighmen) would 
Weigh them light, and when they sold 
they would weigh them heavy. No one 
how long this has been going on 
—but as soon as it was discovered it 
Was uushed up as quickly as possible. 
_Afew years later, we had the famous 

calf case.” Aikins was a calf 
Speculator at Kansas City. He made 
& deal with the packer calf buyers, 
Whereby they were to let him buy 
ment all the calves that came to mar- 

et; then he would sell the calves to 
{ They were paid a certain sum 
or doing this. By handling things in 
Manner, it gave Aikins practically 
pe calf business. I don’t know 
tin how long thig arrangement con- 
hem it was for some time; for 
packers found 1t out, they 

Claimed they had been beaten out of 
hundred thousand dollars, and 

ed to prosecute Aikins, and fin- 

Convicted him. I think the case 
Mill pending on an appeal. 1 under- 


is 





stand that Aikins is still speculating in 
the yards, altho he has been convicted 
of wrong-doing in his yard trading— 
and the commission men still do busi- 
ness with him. 

The things that I have cited here 
we know have happened, and we don’t 
know but that some of these things 
are happening now. There will never 
be any relief from this evil thru the 
commission men, unless their custom- 
ers absolutely refuse to let them fill 
their orders from speculators or sell 
their cattle to speculators; but the 
surest way to get away from this evil 
is to buy your cattle in the country. 

All the feeders that I have ever 
known, who bought their cattle in the 
country, have made a much greater 
success than feeders who have permit- 
ted some commission company to send 
them their cattle. I believe if Wal- 
laces’ Farmer would encotirage the ad- 
vertising of stockers and feeders in 
reliable farm papers, that most of our 
feeders would soon be buying their 
cattle in the country. 

There are, perhaps, 200 speculators 
in the Kansas City market, and they 
no doubt have in their employ at least 
200 more, making at least 400 people 
who have to be supported by the pro- 
ducers and feeders. , With the extra 
amount of hay that is fed in filling 
their cattle, there is no doubt but 
what it costs the public, in various 
ways, several thousand dollars per day 
to maintain this bunch of pirates at 
Kansas City alone. I mention the Kan- 
sas City market in this article, because 
I am more familiar there than with 
any of the other markets; but condi- 
tions are just as bad at the other mar- 


kets, and, if I am correctly informed; 


some of them are worse. I hope next 
year every feeder in the corn belt will 
try to buy his cattle in the country. I 


know he will be better satisfied; he- 


will at least feel that he is doing part 
of the business himself. 

The president of the United States 
has ordered an investigation of the 
packers by the Federal Trades Com- 
mission. By all means, the speculators, 
commission firms and stock yards 
should be included in this investiga- 


tion. 
CHAS. E. COLLINS. 
Colorado. 





Corn Silage for Cheap Gain 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
The South Dakota agricultural ex- 
periment station marketed a load of 


steers recently that had been fed for 
five months on a ration of corn silage 
only. These steers were purchased in 
the prairie section of the state, last 
December, and averaged 736 pounds 
when put into the yards. When sold, 
they averaged 1,032 pounds, and had 
made a gain of 296 pounds per head, 
or an average daily gain per day of 
over two pounds. The object of the 
experiment was not to see how long 
they would live and make good gains. 
on this feed, but to ascertain when 
was the best time to cut the corn for 
the silo. For the experiment proper, 
the steers were divided into four lots 
of five head each, and fed as long as 
the silage lasted, and the gains dur- 
ing the 119 days varied from 1.94 to 
2.18 pounds per head daily. 

During the 148 days, these steers 
consumed 97 tons of corn silage. Valu- 
ing this silage at $4 per ton, it cost 
$388 to produce the 5,921 pounds of 
gain, or $6.41 per ewt. 

The load sold as killers on the Chi- 
cago market, and brought $12.10 per 
cwt., within $1.50 as much as the top 
for that day. Of course, these steers 
were not as fat as those that had been 
fed a full feed of corn for 120 days, 
but they sold as killers, and the cost 
of production was much less than with 
those which brought $1.50 more per 
cwt., and I believe the gains were 
greater than these steers made during 
the five months immediately preced- 
ing the time they were bought for the 


experiment. 
JAMES W. WILSON. 
South Dakota Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 





Calf Weaners 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I noticed in a recent issue that a 
Missouri correspondent wants to know 
how to stop a heifer from sucking her 
dam. I wonder if he has tried the 
patent calf weaners that are on the 
market. I have used them on calves, 








to keep them from sucking each other, 
and they have proved successful. 
I. H. SOURS. 
New York. 


Baling Hay From Windrow 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Baling hay from the windrow, like 
most other farming operations, gen- 
erally is a losing proposition for the 
novice. A man needs a good deal of 
experience to be uniformly successful. 
In the great meadows of the Elkhorn 
Valley, where hay is the principal 
crop, a great deal is baled and placed 
in the car direct from the windrow, 
with a maximum of profit. On the 
other hand, if you will go with me to 
Omaha or other large hay markets, 
you will find many cars of hay put up 
in this manner which are either badly 
damaged or completely ruined from 
heating. 

Our haying is mostly done in Au- 
gust and September, when the weather 
is usually much drier than it is in the 
earlier haying months of June and 
July, that usually see the first two 
cuttings of alfalfa made; and also the 
timothy and clover will be found very 
difficult to cure a very large amount 
of hay, sufficiently to bale. 

The only safe rule in baling from 
the windrow is to attempt it only 
when we would say that the hay is 
rather too dry for stacking. Even then 
there will be some damage frequently, 
for, altho the leaves and blades may 
be so dry that they will break off and 
lose badly, there is usually quite a 
bit of sap in the stems, Altogether, 
it is doubtful whether it is wise to 
pian on baling from the windrow with 
a small acreage; but the large oper- 
ators who hay continuously for six to 
ten weeks, running two or more mow- 
ers all the time, whether it looks like 
rain or not, really get up a larger per- 
centage of No. 1 hay than the men 
who attempt to hay by the weather— 
and they also are able to run the baler 
about half the time to advantage. 

With a small job, the owner’s nerv- 
ousness and the baler’s impatience 
often ruin almost the entire crop of 


hay. : 
E. ‘W. FERGUSON, JR. 
Nebraska. : 








To Walliaces’ Farmer: 

In regard to baling hay out of the 
field direct from the windrow, we have 
had considerable experience. Let the 
hay get well cured, and don’t bale 
when the dew is on or there is any 
dampness from rain. Put your bales in 
a dry, tight building. ‘The hay will 
heat and go thru the sweat and come 
out bright and nice. Don’t molest it 
while going thru the sweat. This ap- 
plies to clover, timothy or mixed hay. 

J. H. CLARK. 

Illinois. . 


Don’t Rock the Boat 


Some of the remedies proposed for real 
and imaginary shortcomings would be 
funny if the situation were less grave; 
and these very propositions, seriously 
made and powerfully backed as they are, 
make the situation worse. 

The movement to recruit farm labor 
from the ranks of idlers around the pool 
halls and other branches of the “Sons of 
Rest,’’ is one of these. A small injection 
of this class of men into the farm labor 
supply might be profitably assimilated, 
but to depend upon them to any great 
extent would be folly. Brains and expe- 
rience must be mixed with brawn and en- 
ergy to accomplish anything on a farm. 

The proposal for the Department of 
Agriculture to take over the manage- 
ment of all the mills and food amnufac- 
turing plants in the country is another 
idea not evolved from clear thinking or 
sound reasoning. Neither the Department 
of Agriculture nor any other government- 
al department is capable of handling any 
of the principal branches of industry as 
well as the men who are now looking 
after those jobs. 

Let the farmer do the farming, and 
allow him all the skilled help possible; let 
the miller run the mill, the railroad man 








the railroad, the manufacturer the fac- 
tory, the packer the packing plant, the 
newspaper man the newspaper, and the 
sailor the ship. This is no time to try 
experiments. If we must try to it square 
pegs into round holes, let’s wait until the 
war is over. 

it may be necessary to restrict profits, 
but further interference with the estab- 
lished order of things just at this time 
is extreemly lItable to result disastrously, 
Let’s all sit steady in the boat.—Nebras- 
ka Board of Agriculture. 


The Small Grain Crop 


According to the estimates made by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
the condition of winter wheat thruout the 
country on June ist was 70.9, as com- 
pared with a ten-year average on the 
same date of $81.4. The condition of 
spring wheat was estimated as 91.6, as 
compared with a ten-year average of 
93.4, making the average for all wheat 
81.2, as compared with a ten-year aver- 
age of 87.4. The average condition of all 
wheat on June ist this year was 1.2 per 
cent higher than on June 1, 1916. 

The condition of cats on June ist was 
a trifle better than on the same date in 
1916, and practically the same as the con- 
dition for the previous ten years. The 
condition of barley ts about the average 
of the ten years, and of rye slightly less. 
Hay and pastures are slightly under the 
ten-year average for condition. 

From the condition on June ist, it is 
estimated that our total wheat crop this 
year will be 656,000,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 640,000,000 in 1916, and a ten- 
year average of 806,000,000. The oats crop 
is estimated to yield about 150,000,008 
bushels more than the average of the 
past ten years, and the barley about 
17,000,000 bushels more. 


, ; f 
The Season’s Rainfall 
The following table shows the percent- 
age of rainfall at each of the points 
named since March 1, 1917. One hundred 
represents the normal rainfall; 110 would 
mean 10 per cent more than normal; 90 
would mean 10 per cent below. 
(Corrected to June 12, 1917.) 
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Boys’ Camp for Farm Work—In Car- 
roll county, Missouri, R. D. Jay, farm 
adviser, has made arrangements for his 
boys to camp for farm work. At a re- 
cent meeting, Mr. Jay suggested that a 
boys’ camp be established out in the 
country, with some responsible person in 
charge, and at this camp boys be fed 
and cared for while not at work. When 
a farfner needs help, it is planned for him 
to call at the camp and ask that a boy 
be sent out, and the boy will stay at the 
farm until the farmer no longer needs 
him, and then return to camp. Since 
that time requests from farmers have 
been made that such a camp be estab- 
lished, and plans are in progress toward 
that end. 





Sanitary Self-Feeder 


This ie the feeder that gives the Gnish to the top 
notchers. Here are a few of the brea’ carload 
that made an ave 
2ist = 2th, consuming during that period 274 


record king 
gain of 67 Ibs. per head from Feb. 


Chicag 

netting the feeder a profit of $300.00 after paying for feed 
and all expenses. 
but it takes the best self-feeder to produce such results. . 
Write today for fllustrated catalog 
tion and construction of the only hinged sanitary self- 


Pigs are pigs and feeders are feeders, 


ving full descrip- 


feeder on the market. 
W. A. MeCOLIOUGA & SONS, Mfrs. 
Dept. W, Webster City, lowa 
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LEGAL 


Legal inquiries of general interest will be answered 
in this column free of charge to subscribers. If an 
anewer by mall ie desired a fee of ¢1.00 will be charged. 
This fee should always accompany inquiries Of a 
purely personal nature which are not of interest to 
others. The full name and address must be signed 
to all inquiries, but will not be published. Write 
jega! inquiries on a separate sheet of paper. 


























COLLECTING STALLION FEES. 
An lowa subscriber writes: 
“I recently held a public sale, at which 
T sold a four-year-old mare which was 
bred in 1916. The owner of the stallion 
was present at the sale. I called his at- 
tention to the mare, and told him she 
had been in heat a .ew days before the 
sale, and while I was positive she was 
not in foal, I was going to sell her as 
not in foal, but with the provision that 
if she should prove to be in foal, the 
* buyer would have to pay the stallion fee. 
The owner of the stallion now comes to 
me and demands the money. The mare 
was purchased by a party within thirteen 
miles of my place, who is perfectly reli- 
able, and he says the mare is not in foal. 
The stallion owner demands his money 
whether the mare is in foal or not, as he 
says when the mare was sold, the money 
was due. There is no question about the 
mare not being in foal, and I don’t feel 
like paying out my money for nothing. I 
think if this is the law, the farmers are 
not getting a square deal with the own- 
ers of gtallions. If the mare should be 
sold to go out of the country, or where 
the stallion owner can not ascertain with 
reasonable certainty that he mare is not 
with foal, I would not blame him for 
insisting upon pay. But when there is 
proof positive that the mare is not with 
foal, and he makes demand for his mon- 
ey, it is not a just law that will allow 
him to collect it. I refused to pay the 
bill, and the owner of the stallion says 
he will collect.” 


The Iowa law does not cover a matter 
of this kind. The law gives the owner 
of the stallion a lien on the colt until six 
months of age, for the service fee. Many 
stallion owners have a blank to be signed 
by the owner of the mare at the time 
she is bred, and very often this blank 
provides that if the mare is sold, or if 
she is removed from the county, the 
service fee becomes due and payable at 
once. it is possible that the owner of 
the stallion in this case is resting upon 
some such contract. In view of the fact, 
however, that he was present at the sale, 
and that the owner of the mare called 
his attention to her, we doubt very much 
whether he can collect. 

The foregoing letter is typical of a 
number of letters we have had during 
the past six weeks. They would seem to 
indicate that in some cases stallion own- 
ers are over-reaching themselves in their 
efforts to collect fees to which they are 
not entitled. The stallion owner is en- 
titled to his fee, if he has rendered serv- 
ice, but he is very short-sighted in un- 
dertaking to collect fees to which he is 
not equitably entitled. 


CHANGE IN EASEMENT. 
An Iowa subscriber writes: 


“C, who is the owner of a farm some 
distance from the public road, has a pri- 
vate road running east and west thru the 
farms’of A and B. At the entrance to 
A’s farm, the road is thirty-four feet 
wide, but is fifty feet wide at the point 
where the farms of A and B adjoin. A’s 
fence along this road is of a temporary 
character,-and he proposes building .a new 
fence and to straighten the road, which 
would place his corner post eight feet 
farther south than B's, along the private 
road. The road would then be forty-two 
feet wide at the corner of A’s and B's 
farms. C contends that the fence should 
be built obliquely from his entrance to 
the point where the farms of A and B 
adjain, and states as his intention to 
have it made a public highway, and of 
the same width, if the fence is not built 
as he desires. What are the respective 
rights of the parties?’ 

We assume that the private way re- 
ferred to is of the nature of an easement, 
and is what is usually known as a way 
of necessity. The general rule is that 
the owner of the land over which the 
way passes may not change it unless the 
party to whose benefit the easement in- 
ures, agrees to such change. This rule 
of law has been generally applied to at- 
tempts to change the direction of the 
road altogether. 

We are inclined to the view, however, 
that, in the absence of a showing of ac- 
tual damage by reason of the straighten- 
ing of this fence, the courts would be 
reluctant to interfere. If the right-of- 
way proved to be ample for all reason- 
able purposes, there is no practical rea- 
son for the denial to the owner of the 
servient estate the right to utilize land 
which otherwise would be worthless. As 
to the question of making this way a pub- 
lic highway, it can only be said that C 
is entitled to file his petition, but wheth- 
er it would be granted is a matter that 
would be decided by the supervisors and 








the owners of the .and which would be 
taker to make the highway of the neces- 
sary width would have to be compen- 
sated. 





DEAF AND DUMB AUTO DRIVER. 


A subscriber writes: 

“Is there a law in Iowa which prohibits 
a deaf and dumb person from operating 
an automobile? There is such a person 
in this neighborhood who is very anxious 
to operate a car. His family and friends 
are endeavoring to discourage him.” 

There is no provision in the Iowa law 
which forbids a deaf and dumb person 
from operating an automobile, altho, in 
the interest of public safety, there should 
be. There would seem to be a good deal 
of danger in it, both for the driver and 
for the general public; and ever if the 
driver might feel himself entirely compe- 
tent, he would have difficulty in avoiding 
trouble, both in the operation of the car 
and in accidents on the road. In case he 
should unfortunately cause injury to the 
property or persons of others, he would 
likely be subject to a heavy financial 
penalty. We think the family and friends 
of this person are quite right in urging 
him, if he buys a car, not to try to op- 
erate it himself. 


DUTY TO KEEP DITCH CLEAR OF 
OBSTRUCTION. 


An Towa subscriber writes: 

“Where a tile drain empties into a 
ditch in a neighboring field, can the 
owner of the field be compelled to keep 
the ditch open to carry off the water?” 

If the ditch in the neighboring field is 
the natural outlet of the water gathered 
by the tile drain, it should be kept free 
from obstruction, and the owner of the 
field thru which the ditch passes may not 
actively or passively cause its obstruc- 
tion. If such a condition is allowed, the 
owner of the land thru 
drain passes would have the right either 
to compel the clearance of the ditch, or 
go in himself and clear it. 


SCHOOL PUNISHMENT. 


An Iowa subscriber asks whether there 
is anything in the lowa law that forbids 
school teachers or principal from admin- 
istering corporal punishment to children. 

There are no special provisions in the 
law on this matter. From time to time, 
cases have been presented to the courts, 
however, and the courts have uniformly 
held that the teachers stand in the place 
of parents during the time when the 
children are in school; and this implies 
the right to admintster punishment. The 
supreme court has held that parents and 
teachers have joint control over the pu- 
pils on their way to and from school, and 
it has also held that pupils may be pun- 
ished for sufficient cause, but that such 
punishment must be give. with discretion. 
In many city schools, there are rather 
stringent rules regarding administering 
severe punishment. In the larger insti- 
tutions, punishment is usually adminis- 
tered in the office of the principal, and 
in the presence of one or more teachers. 





WRITING A WILL. 


A Nebraska subscriber writes: 

, "Can a man legally write his own will, 
or must he employ a lawyer to do it for 
him? What is the customary price for 
drawing up a will?’ 

So far as writing the will is concerned, 
a person of sound mind can write his own 
will; and if his purpose is made clear in 
it, it will be a legal will. The signature 
should be witnessed by someone who. is 
personally interested in its provisions. 
As a rule, however, it is wiser to have 
a will drawn by a lawyer, who is familiar 
with all of the legal requirements. It can 
hardly be said that there is any custom- 
ary charge. That depends on the amount 
of work to be done. 

Subscribers who wish to 
avail themselves of the services of our 
legal adviser, who will prepare wills for 
them at a minimum rate. Some prefer 
to do this rather than have their wills 
drawn by local attorneys. 


do so can 


TAXATION OF FARM PROPERTY 
WITHIN CITY LIMITS. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“From twelve to fifteen farms, one of 
which I own, have recently been included 
within the city limits. The land imme- 
diately adjoining ours outside those limits 
is assessed at $8 per acre, while that 
within is assessed at from $100 to $135 per 
acre. The improvements on the land out- 
side the limits are more valuable than 
those on the land within the limits. The 
taxes on an 80-acre farm within the city 
limits are $28 more than the taxes paid 
on a 160-acre farm outside the limits. A 
number of the farmers concerned ap- 
peared before the city council, and re- 
quested that the farm lands inside the 
limits be assessed at $85, which was re- 
fused. What, if anything, can be done?” 

Even assuming that the assessed valu- 
ation is a fair one, it is very difficult to 
understand why there should be so great 
a discrepancy between the amount of the 
taxes levied upon land inside and that 
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VERY acre of the fam- 

ous Dalrymple farm has 

been used for diversified 
farming and rotated as 
to crop since 1876. Here 
you can purchase land equal- 
ly productive with what you 
now own for 1-3 to 1-2 less 
than what it would cost you 
in Iowa. 


Not only wheat, but also corn, 
clover, alfalfa, al] kinds of smal] 
grain, cattle, horses and pigs 





flourish. Four transcontinental 
railroads market the crops. 

The Dalrymple farm is the last 
of the great farms. It is the best 
opportunity in years for cultivat.- 
ed colonization. Come and see 
it. It is only 12 miles from 
Fargo, North Dakota's largest 
city, and just a night's ride from 
Iowa. Farms on the Dalrymple 
acreage are going fast. You can 
secure just what you want by 
acting at once. Make up a party 
of your friends. Write today for 
the name of the agent in your - 
locality. 


MURRAY BROTHERS & WARD LAND CoO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 





outside the corporate limits. This would 
be the subject of fair inquiry, but the in- 
formation at hand does not warrant us 
in expressing an opinion upon the legality 
of the revy. The best method of obtain- 
ing redress, however, would be to make 
application to the district court for sever- 
ance of the land occupied as farms, and 
if the court finds that its inclusion is 
merely for the purpose of increasing the 
volume of the city’s taxes, it will be 
warranted in ordering the severance. This 
proceeding is one that wifl require the 
services of a competent attorney, and 
we would recommend that one be con- 
sulted. 


SAFE AS A BOND 


120 acres, two miles from town on gravel road. 
Ten acres creek pasture, balance nicely drained 
black loam. All fenced; new nine-room house, all 
hardwood finish; good barn, new silo, extra large 
chicken house, machine sbed, granary, orchard, 
Priced to sell with easiest kind of terms. Others 
just as good on our list. 


Western Land & Loan Co., Farmington, Minn. 


OTTER TAIL COUNTY 


Corn, clover, stock and grain farms. Big yields, 
crop failures unknown. Over 100 farms from 40 acres 
and up to select from. Best prices and termes obtain- 
able. Prices range from $40 to $100. Send today for 
free large descriptive booklet, map, etc. PARK 
REGION LAND & LOAN CO., 107 Lincoln Avenue, 
Fergus Falls, Minn, 


FARM AUCTION SALE 


The 440-acre dairy farm belonging to the estate of 
Moses Kaufmann will be sold at auction, July 18, 
1917. Four miles from the metropolis of South Da 
kota and a fine market. Easy payments, 15 years 
time, 54% interest. For further particulars write to 
JONES & MATTHEWS, Attorneys for Estate, Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota. 


Only $1,000 Down Takes 40 


Two miles station, on creek, near large lakes. 
Good frame house 18x28, 16x18; barn, other build- 
ings. 30 acres field or meadow with nice surface and 
clay loam soll. BARGAIN aT $3,000 FoR QuICK DEAL. 
Baker, 1-83, St. Groix Falls, Wis. 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


For Sale On Easy Terms. 
Write for our list. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minnesota 
80 Acres of Choice Land 


in dairy section of Aitkin county, Minnesota, three 
miles from town. Why pay rent? Buy from owner, 
$20.00 per acre, suitable terms. . 
JOHNSON BROB., Route 1, 


FOR SALE Farms, 140 to 240 acres, South- 
ern Minnesota; good buildings; $125.00 
peracre. A. H, SCHROEDER, Mankato, Minn. 


M*, Broohings County, So. Dak. farms 
for sale. Best of land, priced low and on rea- 
sonable terms, W, H. Walters, Pipestone, Minn. 























Hector, Minn. 














North Dakota 


most successful agricultural state in the Union— 
producing as many dollars per acre as states where 
land sells four times as high. In past five years held 
first place every time in production of wheat and 
flax, and once in barley. In climate, soil, crops, rall- 
roads, schools, roads—North Dakota exactly as good 
as best io Illinois, Jowa or Minnesota. You can ob 
taina home there without commission to us, while 
land is still cheap. Kasy terms, Write at once for 
plan direct dealing. 

J. 8 MURPHY, Immigration Agent, Soo Line Ry, 

1270 Soo Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


OLORADO Wheat, Corn and 
Alfalfa Lands 
120 Valley Farms in Shallow Water 
District (of 160 and 320 acres), a territory rapidly 
settling with best class Iowa and Nebraska farmers, 
Wheat yields 30 to 45 bushels per acre, corn 35 to @, 
oats 50 to 65, alfalfa 8 cuttings. Our shallowness @ 
water give sub-irrigation draws additional ratofall 
and gives us better crops than any other territory ia 
the west. Write for circulars photos of our im 





proved and unimproved farms and excursion rates. 
PLATTE RIVER VALLEY LAND CO., Keeling Bidg., OMAHA, WEBR, 


There’s Money in Minnesota Lands 


Aitkin county is the choicest dairy district in the 
state, destined to lead all others. In this county you 
can buy, if you act now, with your selection from our 
large acreage, choice lands cheaper than any where 
else. Why net do this. and get the advance’your 
self? Many are doing this. They will be the wealthy 
farmers of the future. It doesn’t take much mone. 


ARNOLD, Land Agent, Rock Island Railway, 
158 Wolvin Bidg., Duluth, Mins, 











BARGAIN—160 ONLY $5,000 


2 miles good town, Polk County, Wisconsin. Fine 
hip-roofed barn 34x48, small house, drilled well, all 
fenced 46-inch woven wire. Rich clap soil, roll 
surface, largely cleared, small field. WONDERFUL | 
SHEEP AND CATTLE FaRM. Natural blue grass and 
clover pasture. Baker, K-83, St. Croix Falls, Wis, 


CORN and CLOVER LANDS 


IN CENTRAL MINNESOTA. 
Reasonable prices and terms. Write 


ASHER MURRAY, 


MINNESOTA FARM BARGAINS 


FINE CORN LAND FARMS FOR SAIS 
Write for our bargain list 

A. H. BROWN & CO., Willmar, Min® 

——aa 


$2.00 AN ACRE 


cash, and $1.00 an acre yearly, North Dakota, Great 
county (formerly Morton), 320 acres (will divide): & : 
acres, cultivated, in 2-131-85. Shields, rall 
banking town, 7 miles. PERCIVAL, 801 Met. Life 
Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. ag 


SMALL farm in Californta will make 708 
more money with less work. You will live longer 
and better. Delightful climate, rich soil, low PD 
easy terms, sure profits, hospitable neighbors, 3 
roads, schools and churches. Write for San J 
Valley illust’d folders, free. C. L. Seagraves, 10 
trial Com’r, A.T. & &. F, Ry., 1958 Ry. Exch.. Chicss® 

















Wadena, Minn, 
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planting. Oats making a good growth; | plums setting nicely. Pastures improv- | alfalfa is going up this week in good 
; Fresh From the Country six to twelve inches high. Meadows doing | ing.—Simon Tjossem. shape. Pastures are good, and stock do- 
well, but will be a light yield. Pastures Madison County, (sc) Iowa, June 8th.— | ing well. Flour and sugar are lower: 
short, but stock is holding up well. Apple 


. 1OWA. 
‘Wapello County, (se) Iowa, June 15th. 
_No work done in the fields for two 
weeks. Nine inches of rain since the 
first of June; 31% inches this week. Hun- 
dreds “of acres of crops and garden de- 
stroyed; lowlands covered with water, 
the uplands badly washed. Looks like 
ir weather this morning, but too cool 
for rapid growth of vegetation. Oats get- 
ting very rank. Timothy heading out 
yery short. Pastures good, and stock of 
all kinds looking fine. A good show for 
potatoes and beans.—S, L. Cohagan. 
Louisa County, (se) Iowa, June 15th.— 
Farm work has been much delayed the 
jast two weeks, owing to continuous 
rains. Some corn yet to be planted, and 
gome to replant. Cultivation of corn be- 
but poor progress made, as it has 


fa 


n, 3 : 
ual too wet. Some fields getting quite 
weedy; many too wet to cultivate. If 


anyone doubts the benefit of tile drain- 
age, they have only to compare lands 
that are tiled with those that are not, 
to see the great benefits from it. Even 
the best tiled farms need a great deal 
more tile yet. Grass and small grain do- 
ing well. Potatoes and gardens looking 
fine. Fruit prospects not very flatter- 
jng. Some hogs being marketed; bring- 
jng $14.50 on the local market.—C. S. 
Duncan. 

Grundy County, (nc) Iowa, June 13th. 
—Quite an abundance of rain the last 
week made pastures and hay, land look 
promising. A heavy wind accecompanied 
the rain on the 8th, that did some dam- 
age to buildings, altho not much soil 
washing. Corn and potatoes coming good, 
put getting weedy. Small grain looking 
very well, and shows a tendency to lodge. 
Cattle in pastures doing well, and young 
pigs thrifty. No disease. Some old corn 
selling. Garden truck getting plentiful, 
which helps to cut the H. C. of L.—Gustav 
Treimer. 

Cedar County, (ec) Iowa, June 13th.— 
Corn somewhat backward, but a good 
stand, and mostly cultivated once. Oats 
and hay making good growth. Pastures 
fine. Feed lots nearly empty, as high 
feed has sent most of the stock to mar- 
ket. Good outlook for small. fruit and 
apples. An over-supply of rain for the 
lowlands.—Harry S. Smith. 

Wapello County, (sc) Iowa, June 15th. 
—Have had too much rain here. It is just 
getting dry enough to plow. Nearly all 
of the corn in the river bottoms is gone. 
Tile drains seem to be working better 
than usual, owing to the deep freezing 
jast winter. Oats are doing finely, but 
timothy meadows are not doing as well 
as they should.—Ivan Fuller. 

‘Jackson County, (ec) Iowa, June 15th. 
~The season is late. Frosts have done 
but little harm. Berries are slow in rip- 
ening. Corn is small, but a very good 
stand. Oats are doing very well. A 
good deal of clover winter killed, but 
what hay is left is good, on account of 
the abundance of wet weather. Stock 
of all kinds doing well. All workers are 
trying hard to produce their own living 
during these times of high prices. The 
panks are in good condition.—Wm. Brown. 

Fayette County, (ne) Iowa, June 14th.— 
We have had a few days of warm weath- 
er and many days of rain. Cold today. 
Corn making but little progress. New 
meadows abundant. Oats rank. Corn 


fields dirty. Pastures good. Lots of po- 
tatoes planted; early varieties looking 
fine. Lots of farming done along the 


railroad right-of-way, 
W. L. Peters. 
Sac County, 
Corn growing 


by town folks.— 


(we) Iowa, June 15th.— 
slowly; too much _ cool 
Weather. Pastures good. Stock doting 
finely. Horses, cattle and hogs pretty 
Well shipped out. Hay crop will be light; 
About two-thirds of new. seeding and a 
good deal of the old were plowed up. 
Corn, $1.58; oats, 60 cents; barley, $1.30; 
hogs, $14.50.—Wm. G. Pfeiffer. 

Henry County, (se) Iowa, June 15th.— 
Corn all planted, but not growing any; 
too wet and cold. High water has taken 
it all on the bottoms. Oats good, Pas- 
tures and hay fair. Potatoes and gardens 
800d. Grain of all kinds searce. No 
sickness among stock.—C. J. Loder. 

Franklin County, (ne) Iowa, June 9th. 


—Our total rainfall for May was only 
about 5 inches here, and we have had 
that much already this month. We have 
only had about three days during the 


past two weeks but that the fields have 
en too wet to work. Potatoes, garden 
fuck, grass and small grain have, of 
sairee, been benefited very much by this 
sydd rainfall. Corn plowing will surely 
* 4 rush job when the fields get dry 
ee to work again. Our heaviest rain- 
came June 5th, at night, when we 
ety three inches between dark and 
whe’ followed by twenty-four hours 
ze a temperature around 50 degrees. 
8 of lightning, but not much damage 

Teborted.—Correspondent. 
pain County, (sw) Iowa, June 16th.— 
e work in the fields the week of the 
sae shore 1t0h; heavy rains washed fields 
eee rr corn was destroyed. The past 
Core “i been favorable for farm work. 
ioe Dp owing is progressing rapidly; the 
'S very good, but there is some re- 








crop very promising. Light frost June 
15th. Wild plums and grapes promise a 
good yield. Not much grain in farmers’ 
hands.—A. R. Calkins. * 


Shelby County, (we) Iowa, June 15th.— 
Heavy rain early in June damaged farm 
property to the extent of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. Miles of fences are 
gone; late planted corn was washed out 
a great deal; lowlands were covered with 
mud in some places, and washed clean of 
surface soil in other places. But the corn 
looks good, and smalf grain is doing fine- 
ly. Pastures fair. About one-third of 
the corn has been plowed the first time. 
—Herluf Hansen. 


Hancock County, (ne) Iowa, June 15th. 
—A light frost on the 15th; not much 
damage done. Weather too cold and wet 
for corn. Small grain looking good, and 
hay promises a fine crop. Pastures good. 
—E. D. Hammon. 

Adams County, (sw) Iowa, June 8th.— 
No field work done for a week; too much 
rain. Some plowing and planting to do 
yet. Corn that is up is a good stand, but 
needs sunshine. The bottom land has all 
been under water, and I fear some re- 
planting will have to be done. Oats are 
doing finelq. Pastures are improved.— 
J. S. Shinkle. 

Taylor County, (sw) Iowa, June 8th.— 
Corn nearly all planted, but it has been 
a wet June so far, and it keeps the farm- 
ers out of the fields. The fields are wet 
and badly washed out. Corn has come 
up finely. Oats look well; also potatoes 
and gardens. Stock doing well. Pigs a 
light crop here; hardly normal. Colt crop 
fair. A good many calves, and a few 
lambs. Everything high; corn, $1.50 a 
bushel; oats, 60 cents, and scarce. Fall 
wheat nearly all killed out. Hedges near- 
ly all dead. Farm help is scarce. Will 
be lots of work when it dries up. Roads 
dry quickly here. “ Hogs on, feed are 
scarce; and are selling at $15 per ewt. 
Farmers here aim to raise a big crop of 
everything they can. Apple trees full 


Blackberries all killed out.—Joseph T. 
Dowell. 
Union County, (se) Iowa, June 8th.— 


Have had seven inches of rain since the 
first of June. Corn is not washed much 
excepting small, steep places. There is a 
good stand generally. Oats are fine. Pas- 
tures are in good shape now, since we've 
had warmth. Potatoes and gardens doing 
nicely. Some clover meadows winter 
killed. Apple, cherry and strawberry 
prospects are excellent. Roads are good, 
excepting that a few culverts are out.— 
H. A. Fintel 

Mahaska County, (sc) Iowa, June 6th. 
—Corn all planted. Pastures short. Mea- 
dows poor, on account of hard winter. 
Most clover killed. A large per cent of 
grapevines and strawberries killed Earth 
full of water, and still raining. Smal 
grain looking well.—A. F. Deck. 

Guthrie County, (we) Iowa, June 9th.— 
Too much rain and cool weather for corn. 
Had 3% inches of rain the 6th, and a 
high wind, which damaged the corn quite 
badly, and overflowed the bottom lands, 
Corn looks yellow; rather small for the 
time of year; but most everyone is plow- 
ing it between showers. Had a hard rain 
this morning. Corn is a good stand ex- 
cept a few fields of sod corn, which were 
damaged by cut worms. Large acreage 
in this locality, caused by winter wheat 
and clover freezing out last winter. A 
light pig crop. Small grain looking fine. 
Pastures good, and stock look well. Al 
kinds of stock are selling high. Quite a 
few are raising sheep in this locality. Lamb 
crop good. Wool, 45 cents; butter-fat, 41 
cents; eggs, 31 cents; corn, $1.45; oats, 
65 cents. Hay is scarce as hen’s teeth. 
Gardens doing well. Potatoes up, and 
acreage above normal. Strawberries not 
ripe yet, but lots of them.—Guy Minnich. 

Page County, (sw) Iowa, June 9th.— 
Long-continued, heavy rains keep the 
farmers out of the fields. Crops reported 
ruined in the Nodaway, Tarkio and Uish- 
ana valleys. The latter river is almost 
two miles wide at Shenandoah. Some 
losses of cattle by clover bloat on alfalfa. 
Some loss by paralysis and milk fever. 
Good hogs are selling at $15. Bridges 
out and tracks washed away make mails 
uncertain.—E. F. Badger. 

Davis County, (sc) Iowa, June 7th.— 
This section of the county has just gone 
thru a siege of heavy rains, washing the 
rolling fields and overflowing the bot- 
toms. An immense amount of damage 
has been done. Fair today. A good stand 
of corn reported, but was beaten down 
and washed badly. Oats growing well 
and a good color. Gardens and potatoes 
looking well. Few dpples and cherries on 
trees. But little corn plowing done. Lots 
of sorghum cane and beans planted. 
All are hoping for warmer weather.—W. 
H. Kline. 

O’Brien County, (nw) Iowa, June 8th.— 
This part of the county has had alto- 
gether too much rain the last two weeks, 
Practically a 24-hour rain started on the 
evening of June 5th. A cold rain all day 
Wednesday. Some planting corn on June 
5th. Some started to plow corn, but 
most fields needed more dragging, which 
they did not get on account of rain, Al- 
falfa about ready to cut. Apples and 





Farm work much retarded lately, on ac- 
count of wet weather. Much damage by 
erosion. Corn nearly all planted. Some 
will have to replant on account of worms 
and washing. Stock doing finely on good 
pasture. Very little fat stock. Will be a 
number of silos built this year. Good 
prospect for apples; not much other fruit. 
Usual number of foals, calves and lambs, 
—W. M. Darst. 

Clay County, (nw) Iowa, June &th.— 
This has been a very wet and backward 
spring. There is Iots of corn to plant yet. 
What is up is yellow looking, and the 
worms are doing considerable damage. 
Oats, pastures and hay fields are doing 


well, and there is a fine prospect for 
fruit. Corn, $1.50; hogs, $15.—Bert E. 
Cook. 


Van Buren County, (se) Iowa, June 8th. 
—Corn planting done, and generally good 
stands; some planting over, on account of 
worms. Not very much plowed yet, on 
account of wet. Rained about 10 inches 
this week, and is raining now. Oats and 
meadows looking well. Pastures good, 
and stock in very god condition. Pig crop 
below average. Not any fat cattle, and 
very few fat hogs. Fruit fairly good; 
few apples, cherries and strawberries. 
Potatoes are good.—Bert Eggleston. 

Lee County, (se) Iowa, June 9th.—Are 
having cool and very wet weather. Corn 
was nearly all planted before the rains 
came; it germinated finely, and I never 
saw a better stand; but the last two 
weeks have been too wet. Worms are do- 
ing some damage. Meadows look fine. 
Oats very rank. Pastures kept short. Pig 
crop below normal. Fruit dropping bad- 
ly. Hay scarce and high. Potatoes and 
gardens are late, but look well. About a 
third of the corn has been plowed once. 
Trains were tied up for four days on ac- 
count of wash-outs.—F. H. Krebill. 

Mills County, (sw) Iowa, June 4th.— 
Raining here now. Corn is about all 
planted, but it is too wet to cultivate. 
Most of our alfalfa and clover winter 
killed. Spring two weeks late. Pastures 
looking good.—C. W. McManigal. 


ILLINOIS. 


Cass County, (we) Il, June 8th.—Corn 
planting all done, and a good stand. Some 
cultivating done, but delayed on account 
of heavy rains. Some fields getting green 
with weeds and grass. Very little winter 
wheat left standing; will not make half 
a crop. Big acreage of oats, which are 
looking extra well. Early oats beginning 
to head. Very few cattle on feed in this 
county. Hogs scarce, and not over half 
a crop of spring pigs. No corn in cribs in 
this neighborhood. Too much wet weath- 
er for young chickens to do well. Eggs, 
31 cents; butter-fat, about 44 cents, with 
most farmers selling cream instead of 
making butter.—V. W. D. 

Marion County, (sc) DL, June 16th.— 
Light frost last night. Have, had too 
much rain for corn, which is about two- 
thirds of a normal crop. Lots of oats, 
which look well. All meadows thin and 
weedy. The usual amount of cattle, and 
plenty of pasture. Hog crop light; very 
few brood sows. No peaches; fair pros- 
pect for apples.—Harvey Benson. 





MINNESOTA. 


Polk County, (nw) Minn., June 15th.— 
Had a fine rain June 11th, the first: rain 
for six weeks, so it was very welcome to 
the crops. Seeding about all done. Some 
fodder corn and millet to be put in. Light 
frost last night. Small gratn looking very 
good. Som@gcorn up. Has been too cold 
the last few days. Very few colts this 
spring; not many pigs. Feed scarce. Some 
are losing horses—I don’t know the cause. 
—L. E. Olson. 

Lyon County, 
Weather wet and 


(sw) Minn., June 7th.— 
cold; a twenty-four- 
hour rain yesterday. Most low ground 
under water. Much corn rotting in the 
ground, There will be more waste land 
this year than last. Clover, timothy and 
alfalfa looking fine. Only two days of 
field work last week, and none this week. 
—Chas. H. Carlson, 





MISSOURI. 


Pettis County, (c) Mo., June 15th.— 
Half to three-fourths of the corn crop 
was planted the second time, on account 
of low temperature and too much mois- 
ture. The crop now shows a good stand 
generally; has been plowed one to three 
times, anl is now growing rapidly. Oats 
promise a record crop. Wheat very poor, 
but has made much improvement during 
the last ten days. Alfalfa the best ever; 
first crop now in the mow. Clover har- 
vest just commenced. Meadows are fair- 
ly good. Potatoes never more promis- 
ing. We are now using new potatoes. 
Gardens very fine. Soy beans and navy 
beans being planted now.—W. D. Wade. 

Andrew County, (nw) Mo., June 15th.— 
Our corn crop has been damaged by the 
heavy rains; hill lands badly washed out, 
and all lowlands overflowed. However, 
it has cleared up now, and all farmers 
are busy replanting and cultivating what 
the floods left. Most of the lowlands will 
be replanted as soon as the water leaves 
them. Wheat, oats and potatoes are 
good on uplands. The first cutting of 








eggs, 25 cents; butter, 25 cents; 
$1.65.—J. W. Griggs. 

Webster County, (sc) Mo., June 16th.— 
On June 8th there was a very destruc- 
tive hail storm north of Seymour; much 
damage was done to crops, gardens and 
orchards. Five days of sunshine have 
made a wonderful improvement in the 
corn prospect. Corn generally is a good 
stand. First crop of alfalfa was heavy, 
and was saved in good condition. Wheat, 
oats and potatoes promise well. Pastures 
good, and meadows much improved.—J. 
C. Preston. 


corn, 


KANSAS. 


Saline County, (c) Kan., June 8th.— 
Wheat is heading out, but will be short, 
on account of the dry weather thruout 
the winter and spring. Much ground 
listed to corn, where wheat was killed. 
Unusually large crop of corn put out; 
not growing very fast, on account of 
cool weather; much of it planted the 
second time. Oats are looking fine. First 
crop of alfalfa being put up. A fair crop 
of fruit except peaches. All stock look- 
ing well. Not as many colts and pigs as 
-usual.—W. G. Greene. 

Clay County, (ne) Kan., June T7th.—- 
Have had some heavy rains in the last 
week. Some parts of the county badly 
hurt with hail, but none in this imme- 
diate neighborhood. Oats short, but are 
stretching fast now. Pastures good, and 
cattle doing well. Very few hogs, but 
what there are are doing nicely. A fair 
stand of corn, and a large acreage. The 
weather has been cool, but is warming 
up some now. Farmers fairly well up 
with work.—W. C. Milligan. 








NEBRASKA, 

Sarpy County, (ec) Neb., June 16th.— 
Weather is still cold, with rain. June 5th 
we were visited by a terrible cloudburst, 
which washed out crops, and on the bot- 
toms it carried away buildings and live 
stock, and all bridges in its path. The 
10th and ilth, there was a continuous 
wind, which blew with such force that it 
picked up dust in the corn fields, and cut 
some corn to the ground, injuring the 
rest. Oats are heading out. Most corn 
plow the first time, and some are plow- 
ing ‘the second time. The alfalfa that is 
left is being cut. Spring seeding of al- 
falfa and clever is looking fine.—Amos 
K. Gramlich. 


KANSAS. 

Franklin County, (ec) Kan., June 14th. 
Just finished replanting corn; also put 
in two acres of Sudan grass; a good deal 
being sown here this season, Sugar cane 
is being planted extensively, principally 
for syrup. No use quoting prices—every- 
thing is “away up yonder,” too high for 
a2 poor man to live. Corn looks bad; too 
cold. Wheat and oats look fine; oats are 
mostly headed out; wheat also. Gardens 
are good. Early potatoes are coming 
finely; ten pounds for $1. No stock mov- 
ing. Very cool the 12th and 14th, with 
northwest winds.—F. D. Everingham. 


OHIO. 
Preble County, (we) Ohio, June 7th— 
It has been wet and cold here. Corn not 


_ all planted yet; none plowed; fairly good 


Wheat has come out in great 

Oats looking well, but short. 

Many weeds in some 

fields. No tobacco ‘set yet. Pig crop 

below normal. No hog diseases. Most of 

the cattle looking good.—H. E. W. 
INDIANA, . 

Lawrence County, (sc) Ind., June 6th. 
—Weather has been very cool, with heavy 
rains and electrical storms. Not all corn 
planted; much was planted over, and 
much will need ta be planted the third 
time, from overflows. Three inches of 
rain in the last forty-eight hours. Oats, 
wheat, rye, meadows, pastures and pota- 
toes looking fine, especially oats. Weath- 
er has favored the wheat, which has im- 
proved, but it will be little over 50 per 
cent of a crop. No cultivating has been 
done. We need some hot days and nights. 
Fair fruit crop, except peaches. Pig crop 
about 75 per cent of normal.—Clarence 
Scoggan. 


CATTLE RANCH 


6000 Acres 


stand. 
shape. 
Grass growing well. 





1200 acres deeded, improved; 4800 acres 
leased; 40,000 acres of open range ad- 
joining, best of grass; 
well located; 
M. P. BR. 


mild winters; 
one mile to switch on 
od R. Will easily carry 750 
head of cattle. Price $15,000, terms 
arranged. 

For bargains in Colorado Cattle 
Ranches and irrigated Lands, 


ocere* FRED L. PERDUE 
512 Denham Bidg., Denver, Colorado 





60 farme for sale, from 5 
acres at $1300 to 400 acres 
Good 120 acre farm 60 m! 
from Chicago, Iil., at $150 per acre. Good bufidings 
No trades. R. R. Frsuer, Lock Box %, Aurora, Lil. 
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Our Weekly Market Letter 


Chicago, June 18, 1917.—The grain mar- 
kets show a great deal of activity most 
of the time, with wheat the center of 
interest usually, altho there is also much 
trading in corn. Prices for all the grains 


are far higher than in former years, and 
recoveries follow declines in quotations. 
The long rainy period has furnished the 
ground in many parts of the country with 
a surfeit of water, and many corn fields 
are nearly drowned out. From now on, 
warm weather will be needed to bring 
the corn and other crops along satisfac- 
torily. The wheat crop will not come up 
to the large domestic and foreign re- 
quirements, and a large corn crop will 
come in handy, as European countries 
will be forced to mix a great deal of 
corn meal with flour to bring the bread 
supply to their needs. The visible wheat 
supply in this country is down to 23,858,- 
000 bushels, comparing with 28,896,000 
bushels a week earlier, and 53,882,000 
bushels a year ago; while the total winter 
and spring wheat crop of the United 
States, as indicated by the government 
crop report, is 656,000,000 bushels, or 
16,000,000 bushels less than that of 1916. 
The crop promises to be much smaller 
than the last five-year average, excep- 
tionally large crops having been har- 
vested in 1914 and 1915. Fluctuations in 
prices for wheat are unusually large, with 
prices for July delivery covering a range 
of as much as 33 cents a bushel in a 
single week, while corn prices covered a 
range of as much as 12 cents, oats prices 
fluctuating only about 5 cents. The plac- 
Ing of a maximum price of $1.65 a bushel 
for corn future has not lessened the buy- 
ing any. Flour is selling at $8.50 to 
$15.60 a barrel, according to quality, with 
a fair demand. There is no scarcity of 
oats, and the next crop is estimated at 
1,381,000,000 bushels, according to the 
June government crop report, breaking 
all former high records. The visible oats 
supply in this country is larger than a 
year ago, while the corn visible supply is 
only 2,724,000 bushels, comparing with 
12,393,000 bushels at this time last year. 
Sverywhere wool is selling extremely 
high, and recent sales were made in Mon- 
tana at 54 to 55 cents per pound—the 
highest prices ever paid. Old potatoes 
are bringing $2.75 to $3.15 a bushel, and 
new potatoes $3.25 to $3.60 a bushel. Tim- 
othy seed sells at $5.50 to $6.50 per 100 
pounds; clover seed at $12 to $18.15 per 
100 pounds, and flaxseed at $3.10 to $3.15 
a bushel. Fresh eggs are bringing 29 to 
30-cents a dozen, while extras sell at 33 


cents for fillers and 34 cents for cartons. 


Marketable butter sells at 34% to 36% 
cents a pound, seconds selling at 32 to 
33% cents and packing stock at 30 to 31 
cents, while extras to grocers sell at 38% 
cents for tubs and 39% cents for prints. 
Cattle are in good demand most of the 
time, and prices are ruling far higher 
than in any former year, with the small 
proportion of fancy corn-fed cattle bring- 
ing a substantial premium, the top so far 
standing at $13.75 per 100 pounds. Some 
sharp breaks in prices for nearly all de- 
scriptions of cattle have taken place re- 
cently, however, as owners have market- 
ed their holdings too frequently except 
after declines in values. Recent weeks 
have brought out more well-finished cat- 
tle, averaging from 1,300 to 1,400 pounds, 
than had been looked for, as well as nu- 


merous fat lots of lighter weights, but 
the very heavy cattle are mostly out of 
the way. The hot weather period has at 


last arrived, and from now on the popular 
demand may be expected to center on fat 
little yearlings-and other cattle not heavy 


in weight. Baby beef brings in good 
profits these times of dear corn, and 
owners of silos are coming out ahead in 
most instances. A handsome bunch of 
high-grade yearling Angus steers and 
heifers, averaging 896 pounds each, was 
brought to market the other day, and 


they found a ready sale at $13.35 per 100 
pounds. They were the product of pure- 
bred sires and high-grade dams. They 
went on feed about the first of last De- 
cember, and were a fine lot of baby 
beeves. A Nebraska cattleman was on 
the Chicago market recently with sev- 
eral carloads of yearling cattle, largely 
branded ‘‘White Faces,” both steers and 
heifers, averaging from 765 to 817 pounds, 
and they brought $12.50 and $12.60. The 
long rainy season has made pasturage 
first-class, and there is a growing de- 
mand for stockers and feeders, but sup- 
plies are small, and prices for good lots 
are apt to be above the views of intend- 


ing purchasers. Inferior lots are low 
enough in price, but country buyers do 
not want them. Increasing cattle re- 


ceipts last week enabled buyers to drive 
better bargains in most instances, and 
the less desirable offerings sold lower by 
the middle of the week. The bulk of 
the beef steers sold at $11.25 to $13.25, 
with sales of choice to extra lots, carry- 
ing good weight, at $13 to $13.75, while a 
good class of steers brought $12.40 and 
upward. Medium grade steers sold at 
$11.50 to $12.35, and fair light-weight kill- 
ers at $10.25 to $11.45, and limited small 
sales of inferior little steers took place 
all the way down to $8.25. A good de- 
mand for yearling steers prevailed, and 
desirable kinds found an outlet at $11.75 








to $13.50, with sales all the way down to 


$9.75 for ordinary offerings. Butchering 
cattle were in good demand, with cows 
selling at $7.60 to $11.75, and heifers at 
$7.50 to $12.25. Cutters went at $7.10 to 
$7.50, and canners at $6 to $7, while bulls 
were taken at $7 to $11.50. Calves were 
still higher than a week before, with sales 
of light vealers at $13.25 to $15, and sales 
down to $6.50 to $13 for heavy-weights. 
Stockers sold at $7.80 to $10.25, good 
yearlings being the high sellers, while 
feeders sold at $9.60 to $11. : 

Hogs are marketed freely as a rule by 
stock feeders except after any sharp de- 
cline in prices, with Monday usually the 
big day, while Wednesday ranks as the 
next day of liberal offerings. Prices for 
a week past have varied according to the 
volume of the receipts, with early de- 
clines and later recoveries. The choicer 
grades were most in demand, and ad- 
vanced on days when the less desirable 
lots were no more than steady, and the 
spread in values has continued to widen 
out. Eastern shippers purchased only mod- 
erate numbers of hogs, taking mostly the 
choicer kinds of heavy and light weights. 
Recent receipts of hogs have averaged in 
weight 223 pounds, comparing with 222 
pounds one year ago, 231 pounds two 
years ago, 235 pounds three years ago, 
and 244 pounds four years ago. Natur- 
ally, with such a showing of weights, 
buyers continue to pay the highest prices 
for prime heavy barrows, while the best 
light weights sell at a large discount, 
with ordinary lots of light bacon hogs the 
lowest priced of all. Pigs sold at a wide 
range of prices, with prime lots weighing 
up to 135 pounds the highest sellers of 
all. Hogs are still selling at far higher 
prices than in any past year, and it is 
interesting to recall that six years ago 
they sold for $5.80 to $6.30, while a year 
ago sales were made at $9.15 to $9.90, 
these prices having been regarded as ex- 
tremely high. After hogs sold last week 
at a range of $14.25 to $15.65, prices ad- 
vanced materially on greatly curtailed 
receipts, with late sales at $16.05 for the 
best lots, and sales down to $14.50 for in- 
ferior light lots. Pigs sold at $12 to 
$14.50 mostly, 

Following the recent big breaks in 
prices for clipped lambs, spring lambs and 
yearlings, and sheep, supplies offered on 
the market last week were cut down to 
such extremely small proportions that 
sellers were in a position to insist upon 
obtaining much higher prices, and sharp 
advances took place for all kinds of live 
muttons. Offerings of sheep and year- 
lings were mostly so small as to be in- 
significant, making prices mostly little 
more. than nominal, Montana advices 
speak of a poor lamb crop, owing to the 
severe and long winter and the exhaus- 
tion of feed, and word comes from Idaho 
of a $14 bid for a large flock of Idaho 
lambs for October delivery. Late sales 
were made of clipped lambs at $13.75 to 
$16, with spring lambs going at $13.25 to 
$18, and ewes at $7.75 to $10.25. 

Horses have been in much smaller sup- 
ply for a week past than for correspond- 
ing weeks of recent years, and the de- 
mand proved large enough to hold prices 
firm, altho scarcity of ships prevented 
much trading in war horses. The British 
army inspectors made their purchases 
largely at $170, with a few “gunners” 
taken at $175. Shippers took the principal 
part of the horses offered, and drafters 
were salable at $175 to $275, expressers 
at $75 to $210, and farm chunks at $60 
to $200. J 





Government Crop Report 


A summary of the June crop report for 


the state of Iowa and for the United 
States, as compiled by the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates (and transmitted thru 


the Weather Bureau), United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, is as follows: 

Winter Wheat—lIowa—June Ist forecast, 
2,330,000 bushels; production last. year 
(final estimate), 6,290,000 bushels. Uni- 
ted States—June list forecast, 373,000,000 
bushels; production last year (final esti- 
mate), 481,744,000 bushels. 

Spring Wheat—lIowa—June Ist forecast, 


5,480,000 bushels; production last year 
(final estimate), 4,160,000 bushels. Uni- 
ted States—June Ist forecast, 283,000,000 


bushels; production last year (final esti- 
mate), 158,142,000 bushels. 

Oats—Iowa—June ist forecast, 190,000,- 
000 bushels; production last year (final 
estimate), 186,850,000 bushels, United 
States—June ist forecast, 1,380,000,000 
bushels; production last year (final esti- 
mate, 1,251,992,000 bushels. 

Barley—Iowa—June ist forecast, 8,130,- 
000 bushels; production last year .(final 
estimate), 8,702,000 bushels. United States 
—June ist forecast, 214,000,000 bushels; 
production last year (final estimate), 180,- 
927,000 bushels. 

Rye—Iowa—June ist forecast, 929,000 
bushels; production last year (final esti- 
mate), 935,000 bushels. United States— 
June ist forecast, 57,900,000 bushels; pro- 
duction last year (final estimate), 47,383,- 
000 bushels. 

All Hay—Iowa—June ist forecast, 5,- 
000,000 tons; production last year (final 
estimate), 6,641,000 tons. United States— 
June ist forecast, 102,000,000 tons; pro- 








duction last year (final estimate), 19,- 
786,000 tons. 

Pastures—Iowa—June ist condition 85, 
compared with the ten-year average of 91. 
United States—June list condition 83.8, 
compared with the ten-year average of 
89.5, 

Prices—The first price given below is 
the average on June ist this year, and 
the second is the average on June ist last 
last year. Iowa—Wheat, $2.36 and 94 
cents per bushel; corn, $1.46 and 68 cents; 
oats, 61 and 37 cents; potatoes, $3.24 and 
90 cents; hay, $14.10 and $9.80 per ton; 
eggs, 31 and 19 cents per dozen. United 
States—Wheat, $2.485 and $1 per bushel; 
corn, $1.601 and 74.1 cents; oats, 69.9 and 
42.1 cents; potatoes, $2.74 and 98.8 cents; 
hay, $15.25 and $12.46 per ton; cotton, 
20.2 and 12.2 cents per pound; eggs, 31.1 
and 19 cents per dozen. 





Farmers’ Exchanges Being Organized— 
Several of Iowa’s county agents have been 
organizing farm exchanges in their coun- 
ties. Mr. Dickinson, of Floyd county, 
has arranged with twenty business houses 


for the display of bulletin boards on 
which will be listed stuff for sale and 
wanted. While the work will be handled 


by the farm bureau, a slight charge will 
be made to cover the cost of management. 
Mr. Sawhill also has organized an ex- 
change in Dickinson county. 

Kansas Stock Breeders—J. C. Mohler, 
secretary of the Kansas State Board of 











—_—_= 
Agriculture, is compiling a directory of 
breeders of pure-bred live stock livi 
in the state of Kansas. He reports thee 
he has already secured the nameg of 
about ten thousand breeders, but he 
pects there are a number of others with 
whom he has not been able to Zet in 
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touch. If this should be read by any such,+ 


they would confer a favor upon Secre 
Mohler, and also upon themselves, by re. 
porting to him. 








HEREFORDS. 


Henry Schnoor, Perry, la, 
- Breeder of POLLED HEREFORDS 


Herd headers for sale. Inspection invited, p 
near town and Interurban Ry. arm 


Three Registered Hereford Bulls 


from 14 to 16 mos, old. Also my aged herd buy after 
July 1st. M. F. MURPHY, Sumner, lowa, 











RED POLL. 


Old Homestead Red Poll 


Young balls of serviceable ages—good ones, Sire, 
Jumbo 2238160, the 2200 lb. son of the champton 
igen. best sire | ever used. Address 
MYRON SCHENCK, Algona, lows 


RED POLLED BULLS 


ranging from 10 to 18 months. The get of our 2910p 
show bull, Daftes. If you want something to im. 
prove your herd, or for show purposes, we invite 
your inspection. A. BAMUELSON & SON, 
Kiron, Sac County, low 
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SHORT-HORNS. 
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een 


Is offering EIGHT SHORT-HORN BULLS, REDS AND ROANS, ten to fifteen months old, 


Three full Scotch, five Scotch topped. 


So. Fifth Avenue, 


J. A. BENSON, 


Prices, $175 to $300. 


SHELDON, IOWA 





Milking Short-horns 


Profitable for 
Beef and Milk 


100 cattle for the general farmer, with good beef 
form and definite milk inheritance, all ages. Herds 
tuberculin tested. All stock guaranteed satisfactory 
to purchaser. Catalog on request. 


THE COOK FARMS 


INDEPENDENCE, IOWA 


COUNTRYSIDE 


Herd, headed by Seretees Goods 348304— 
greatest son of Carter’s Choice Goods. Choice 
young bulls of the Augusta, Victoria, Bruce May- 
flower and other good Scotch and American tribes. 
Also a limited number of Classy yearling and two- 
year-old Percheron fillies. It is our aim to 
establish herds recognized for their merit. We wel- 
come visitors, We back our ¢tatements. 


GEO. W. MURRAY, Prop’r, Estherville, lowa 


Held Bros. Hinton, lowa 


A Dozen Choice Young 


SHORT-HORN BULLS FOR SALE 


Mostly Scotch topped. We can furnish you with a 
good bull at a modest price. Herd headed by 
Golden Sultan and Victor of Wayside 2d. 


We Solicit Your Correspondence 


Norwood Farm Shorthorns 


Have just received a bunch of Short-horns from 
Canada and now have several choice bulls to offer, 
among them a red and a roan Augusta, a Marr Stam- 
ford and a Bruce Jenny Lind and the best white bull 
we ever owned. Also a few heifers to offer; two by 
Superb Sultan are especially good. Prices reason- 
able. Call or write. 


R. O. MILLER & SONS, 











Lucas, Lucas Co., lowa 





KIGHT EXTRA GOOD 


Young Short-horn Bulls 


to offer—reds and roans, from 12 to i5 months old. 
Four of them are sired by Imp, Proud Marshal. 
Come and see these young bulls. Our herd numbers 
150 head of the best Scotch and Scotch topped sorts, 
with the best of sires ip service. Also a few high 


class heifers for sale. 
RHYNAS & WELLS, Stockport, lowa 


Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


Ten good young bulls, roans and reds, of choice 
Scotch and Scotch topped breeding and sired by a 
good breeding son of The Callant, by Avondale. Also 
noon oa cows and heifers for sale. Inspection 
nvited. 


G. N. & Clyde Duncan, 


CLERMONT HERD SHORT-HORNS 


Nothing to offer at present. Everything reserved 
for our dispersion sale, October 3d, when 48 head of 
good, useful cattle will be offered. Two-thirds are 
Scotch. Catalog ready September 15th. 

W.S. Handley & Son, Carroll, lowa 


7 Short-horn Bulls Left 


Roans and red, Scotch and Scotch topped. The 





CoJumbus Junction, lowa 








real business kind and from good ancestors. At- 
tractive prices. 
F. M. F. CERWINSKE, RUDD, IOWA 





Please mention this paper when writing. 








Raise More Beef 


Mr. Farmer and Mr. Cattle Raiser you will in- 
crease your beef output by using registered 
Short-horn bulls. The Short-horn is the great 
improver. 

Mr. Dairyman select your bull from a Short- 
horn strain, showing a milk tendency. The 
calves from him will sell readily and at higher 
prices and the milk flow will be maintained, 

Use only pure bred registered bulls. We will 
help you secure them, 


AMERICAN SHORT-HORN BREEDERS’ ASSN 
13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A DOZEN SCOTCH 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 














to offer—8 to 16 months. Reds and roans, Good — 


rugged fellows. We are not asking picture pricei= 
we want to sell bulls. 


L. A. MATERN, 
3 Young Scotch Bulls For Sale 


From 10 to 18 mos, old; all reds; good, smooth, thiek 
fleshed fellows. All sired by Proud Prince, our fot 
mer Ringmaster bred herd bull. One Violet Budand 
two Orange Blossoms. Herd headed by College 
Knight that won 3d at American Royal, 1916, 


DANIEL E. BOWER, Bridgewater, lowa 


FOUR SCOTCH BULLS FOR SALE 


Three reds and one dark roan, all by my former 
Sultan bred herd bull, Excelsior. The smooth, th 
fleshed kind—Duchess of Gloster, Violet Bud 
Acorn families. The Violet Bud 1s extra good, ® 
herd bull prospect; low down, thick and smooth, witt 
No. 1 head and horn. Come and see them or write. 


G. F. GRUSS, 


SUNNYDALE HERD SHORT-HORNS: 


Scotch and Scotch topped Short-horns headed bf 
King Dorothy 366077. Have nothing for sale at pret 
ent, but have some good bull calves coming on for 
fall and winter. 

¥F. A. CLARK, 


Four Young Scotch Bulls For Sale 


at the Pike Timber®Stock Farm 
Ten to twenty months old; all red and all good. 
Come and see them. 


DAVENPORT & MACK, Belmond, Wright Co., lows 
Maine Valley Short-horns 


Est. 1872. Herd headed by Scottish Secret 387198 
Scotch show bull, and the sire of excellent young 
bulls of the Cruickshank Victoria, Lovely, Matehlem 
and Raspberry families. LENO H. ROLLINS, (60e 
cessor to Jordan & Dunn) Central City, lowa. 




















Wesley, lowa 


Greenfield, lows 


Laurens, lows 


SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


We have several bulls of serviceable ages for sale 
Also 15 females. We will try to suit you. 


HANSON BROS., Dayton, jlowa 
Some Outstand. SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Now on hand—of the Muyflower, Lady Annie, 8 
brier, Raspberry, Marietta and other families. 
Write us your wants. 


W. E. SUMMERVILLE, 
AUGUSTA ROYAL 513397 ore... Ache 








Manning, lowe 
a 






















March yearling Short-horn bull; fine type, og 


8 
ED RiGst 
horns and Durocs aspecialty. Herd bull, BR Tount 


ged, thick and smooth. Price $300. Scotch 
Herd boars, MARION’s WONDER AGAIN and 


ORION, REEVE BROS., Hampton, 1ow® 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS, 
F. P. Greenwalt & Sons, Mount 


June 28— Iowa. 
Aubur™ "Ss. Handley & Son, Carroll, 


——W. 
Ses: dispersion sale. : 
Oct. 9 and 10—lowa Short-horn Breeders 
Association; sales at Carroll, lowa, and 
Cedar Rapids, fowa. E. R. Silliman, 
Manager, Colo, Iowa. e. 
15—A. Carrier & Son, Administrator's 
Sale, Newton, Iowa. Mi 
Nov s—Fred Hobelman, Deshler, Neb. 
: H. Ernst, Tecumseh, Neb. 


4—L. 
a 13—Homer Duea, Zearing, Iowa. 


Nov 14—Zobel Bros., Dysart, Iowa. 
Nov. i¢—Theo. Martin, Bellevue, Iowa. 
Nov. 23—C. L. Steddom & Sons, Lacey, 
pee 1) and 20—C, A. Saunders, Manager, 
Manilla, lowa; sale at Omaha. 
ANGUS, 
Oct. 10—C. E. Woods & Son, Mechanics- 
i wa. 
ville, 1OW | EREFORDS. 


P — . Smith, D mgt, S. D. 
Jane a Set. Slow me gin oF City, 
lowa; sale at Sioux City. 
JERSEYS. 
Nov. 2—Aug. Blinde, Johnson, Neb. 
PERCHERONS. 
Oct. 25—Herman Ernst, Jr., 


b. ? “ 
nor. 9—Ira Boyd, Virginia, Neb. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 
July 25—W. M. Putman & Son, Tecumseh, 


Tecumseh, 


eb. 
July 26—R. Widle & Sons, Genoa, Neb. 
July 27—Ed Kern, Stanton, Neb. 
July 30—Urbanside Farm, Waterloo, Iowa. 
Aug. 1—J. D. Waltemeyer & Son, Mel- 
bourne, lowa. 
Aug. 14—W. N. 
Minn. " : 
Aug. 15—C. P. Dexheimer, Spencer, S. D. 
Sept. 24—Mallory & Reeve, Hampton, Ia. 
Sept. 25—B. C. Marts, Hampton, lowa. 
Oct. 2—J. G. McQuilkin, La Porte City, 


lowa. 
Oct. 8—W. M. Putman & Son, Tecumseh, 


Shanks, Worthington, 


Neb. 

Oct. 9—Wm. Retzlaff, Walton, Neb. 
Oct. 9—Urbanside Farm, Waterloo, Iowa. 
Oct. 11—W. G. Real, Fairmont, Neb. 
Oct.12—J. H. Proett & Son and H. J. 
Nachtigal & Son, Alexandria, Neb. 
Oct. 13—Proett Bros., Alexandria, Neb. 
Oct, 16—R. H. Domer,, Morley, Iowa. 

Oct. 17—G. T. Robbins, Martelle, Iowa, 
Oct. 18—Jas. J. Horr, Mechanicsville, la. 
Oct. 18—J. E. Forke & Sons, Malcolm, 


Neb. 

Oct. 19—R. E. Steele, Falls City, Neb. 
Oct. 20—John Simon, Humboldt, Neb. 
Oct. 29—Frank L. North, Vail, Iowa. 
Oct. 31—E. E. Handley, Carroll, Iowa. 
Nov. 6—Fred Hobelman, Deshler, Neb. 
Nov. 9—Ira Boyd, Virginia, Neb. 

Jan. 2i—W. M. Putman & Son, Tecumseh, 


Neb. 
Jan. 22—David Boesiger, Cortland, Neb. 
Jan, 23—Geo. Briggs & Son, Clay Center, 


Neb. 
oe jie O. Bayne & Son, Aurora, 


eb. 

Jan. 30—-J. C. Boyd & Son, Virginia, Neb. 

oe ae E. Forke & Sons, Malcolm, 
eb. 

Feb. 1—-O. E. Harmon, Fairmont, Neb. 

anew obert E. Steele, Fallp City, 


Neb. 

Feb. 19—Theo. Foss, Sterling, Neb. 

Feb. 20—John Simon, Humboldt, Neb. 
Feb, 21—Gillham & Brown, Waverly, Neb. 
Feb. 26—H. Wernimont, Ohiowa, Neb. 


POLAND CHINAS. 
Aue. 30—Peter Mouw & Co., Orange City, 


iowa. 
Oct. 10—E. E. Farver, Sibley, Iowa. 
Oct. 11—Bloemendaal ‘Bros., Alton, Iowa. 


» Oct. 12—Korver Bros. and Vander Wilt, 


Alton, Iowa. 

Oct. 23—Geo. Brown, Tecumseh, Neb. 
Nov, 1—Otto Gloe, Martel, Neb. 

Nov. 2—Aug. Blinde, Johnson, Neb. 

Jan, 23—J. L. Carman & Son, Cook, Neb. 
Jan, 29—Otto Gloe, Martel, Neb. 

Feb. 27—Fred Lintz, Graf, Neb. 


eb. 
- . * 

Special Notice to Advertisers 
Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
(lone advertisements already r must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reaeh us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
{sue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
sbove also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
Sutton or special posttion. Our pages begin to go to 
@lectrotyper on Thursday morning and no es 
ean be made after Pages aremadeup. New advertise- 
Mente, however, can usually be inserted ff received 

Ms late as Monday morning of the week of issue. + 

















LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN, 
H. M. YODER, 1101 Walnut Street, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
E. H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa. 
ELMER J. LAMB, 359 North Thirty-third 
Street, Lincoln, Neb. 
_———_—_—_— 


Field Notes 


MILKING SHORT-HORNS DISPERSED. 
We direct attention in this issue to the 
herd Acement of the dispersion of the 
Td of Short-horns owned by Mr. J. M. 
eae! of Alvord, Lyon county, Iowa. The 
e will take place at Rock Rapids, Iowa, 








On June 29th. Mr. Peer 

~ sth. Mr. y has been many 
years in building up this herd. He has 
tha ed the time in life where he feels 


thane Goesn’t one to be cates — the 
caring for both the Short-horns 
hey Ol@nd Chinas. He has built up a 
credit, Short-horns that would be a 
fort to any corn belt farm. Of the 
proageeur females, every one that has 

Uced a calf is well hand broken to 
them 2nd gives a good flow. Some of 
day 8ive up to 60 pounds of milk per 
ang (ach. A record of the butter-fat 
be tree” interesting information, will 

Tnished sale day. Besides being good 
Weights they are cows of unusual scale, 

ng from 1,400 to 1,700 pounds each, 








They are cows that can not fail to meet 
with appreciation by all who see them. 
The catalog is well illustrated, and may 
be had for the asking. Read the adver- 
tisement.—Advertising Notice. 


yR. O. MILLER & SONS’ CANADIAN 
SHORT-HORN IMPORTATION. 


R. O. Miller &Sons, Lucas, iowa, have 
received another Canadian importation of 
Short-horns, which arrived June 5th, and 
with the good ones of their own. breeding, 
buyers can now make a splendid selection 
in cows and heifers and young bulls in 
the Miller herd, as was observed by the 
Wallaces’ Farmer representative who had 
the pleasure of a visit to the farm last 
week. The cattle, while not fat, are in 
nice, thrifty condition, and with the nice 
lot of calves, the herd makes a 
showing. The herd is headed by Superb 
Omega, a splendid roan son of the cele- 
brated Uppermill Omega, while the dam 
is a daughter of Imp. Fortuna. The calves 
by this good 2,250-pound, three-year-old 
are showing up good, He follows the 
Toronto champion, Missie Marquis, by 
Imp. Marquis of Zenda, that headed the 
Miller herd, afd that is the sire of some 
of the older bulls for sale. The sale 
stock includes several good Augusta heif- 
ers, some choice Crimson Flowers, several 
Jennie Linds, some Campbell Minas that 
are good, and some Stamfords, that are 
popular in Canada, An extra good Non- 
pareil and a Shepherd Rosemary are also 
among the good heifers received in the 
last load of seventeen head. The Camp- 
bell Claret, Marr Marigold, Meadow Flow- 
er, and Miss Ramsden are other good 
families in the herd, and there are some 
highly prized descendants of Imp. Fancy 
of the same breeding as the Tomson show 
heifer that won last year, she being from 
stock that the Tomsons secured from R. 
O. Miller & Sons. The young bulls for 
sale include a Canadian bred October 
yearling, white bull, called White Rose- 
dale, that is of good type and quality. 
His sire is the Rosewood bull, Rosedale, 
and his dam is White Flower, by Prince 
Sunbeam, he by Ben Lomond, the sire 
of winners. There are a number of good 
young bulls on hand, of choice Scotch 
breeding. Messrs. Miller have had a good 
trade, and those interested in buying will 
do well to visit them soon, as Short- 
horns are in strong demand. Recent sales 
they have made include some choice heif- 
ers to F. C. Barber & Sons, of Skidmore, 
Mo. We might add that some prominent 
breeders who have bought Short-horns of 
R. O. Miller & Sons, have found the in- 
vestment very profitable. Kindly men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer when writing.— 
Advertising Notice. 


DUROC HERD BOAR OFFERED. 


Mr. Chas. W. Martin, of Carroll, lowa, 
is offering for sale his good herd boar, 
Grand Wonder, now three years old. This 
is a Waltemeyer bred boar, and a splendid 
specimen of their handiwork. He is a big 
boar as well as being good. He has un- 
usual length and is just the sort of a 
boar the big per cent of our breeders 
need. His get comprise all of the spring 
crop of pigs, except one litter, and they 
are all that is necessary to see to con- 
vince the prospective buyer that Grand 
Wonder is a bargain at the price asked. 
Besides, this hog is bred in the royal pur- 
ple. His sire, Long Wonder, was the first 
prize yearling at Des Moines when shown 
—he by the champion Crimson Wonder 
Again, and out of H. A.’s Queen. His 
dam is Golden Queen 34th, full sister to 
the three times grand champion hogs, 
Grand Model and Golden Queen 35th. An 
Golden Queen 34th was pronounced by 
the Waltemeyers to be a better sow than 
Golden Queen 35th. Now, if looking for a 
real herd boar at a very gmall price, you 
will buy Grand Wonder. Some of his 
sons that are of earty March farrow are 
also being offered. Look up the announce- 
ment, and write Mr. Martin; or, better 
yet, go and see him.—Advertising Notice. 


THE WALTEMEYERS. 


Plans are being laid by Messrs. J. D. 
Waltemeyer & Son, of Melbourne, Iowa, 
to hold a sale of Duroc Jerseys August 
1st. They have come thru with 127 spring 
pigs this year, besides those of fall far- 
row. The offering will comprise thirty 
tried sows and fall gilts bred for Septem- 
ber litters to their renowned champions, 
Grand Model and Great Wonder. They 
will sell ten boars that will open the 
eyes of some of the boys when they see 
them. A number of these will be sold 
with reserve privilege to show them at 
the leading state fairs this fall. Three 
are junior yearlings, two are spring pigs, 
and five are fall boars. If there are those 
who think Great Wonder isn’t the proper 
boar to mate with Grand Model sows, they 
have another guess coming. Some of the 
freatest young boars of the year 1917 are 
to be found right here. Messrs. Walte- 
meyer are erecting a new modern sale 
pavilion to house their many friends in 
when sale day comes, at the snug sum of 
$1,700. It is fifty feet in diameter and 
twelve feet at the eaves. It has side 
lights and roof lights galore. The hogs 
are not going to be sold with much meat 
on them this time. Jake says he is about 
to the bottom of the feed bin, and that 
the grass is splendid.—Advertising No- 
tice. 

SHORT-HORNS FOR SALE. 


G. N. and Clyde Duncan, of Columbus 
Junction, Iowa, who maintain a good herd 
of Short-horns, now have on hand a splen- 
did lot of young bulls, and would also 
sell a few cows and heifers. ,.The young 
things in the herd are practically all by 
the Avondale bred bull, Royal Duke, a 
good breeding son of The Callant, 
well known, prize winning son of Avon- 
dale, that headed Clegg Bros.’ herd. Royal 
Duke proved so satisfactory as a breeder 
that Messrs. Duncan kept him until they 
got three crops of calves from him. To 
take his place, they bought Village Cum- 
berland 3d, the top bull in the Wm. Her- 
kelmann sale this spring. Hig sire is the 
Cumberland show bull, True Cumberland 
3d, and his dam is Village Adelaide, by 
Imp. Villager, and she is a full sister to 
Village Crest, sold by Weaver & Garden 


x 





for $3,325, for export to South America. 
Such. well known Scotch faniilies are rep- 
resented in. the Duncan -herd as the. Vic- 
toria, Lancaster, Brawith Bud, Wimple, 
Beauty, Cecelia, Myrtle and Strathallan. 
They also have some good ones of Scotch 
topped breeding. Among the young bulls 
is a good roan Wimple, a good light roan 
Lancaster, and three Cruickshank Vic- 
torias, one of them having for dam one 
of the most valuable cows in the herd, a 
cow for which Messrs. Duncan refused 
$1,000. Write or visit Messrs. Duncan if 
interested in buying.—Advertiging Notice, 


THE GREENWALT SHORT-HORN 
SALE, NEXT WEEK. 


The Short-horn sale to be held by F. P. 


Greenwalt & Sons, of Mt. Auburn, lowa,: 


next Thursday, June 28th, will give buy- 
ers one of the best opportunities of the 
season to buy registered Short-horns. 
The announcement and other’ particulars 
appeared in former issues, and our read- 
ers are simply reminded at this time that 
the liberal draft of fifty-five head gives 
buyers a chance to select from the best 
in the herd; that the five bulls include 
the good Villager herd bull, Village 
Knight 3d, a thick, smooth, August two- 
year-old, roan, of the good Scotch Camp- 
bell Mina tribe; also the good young Vil- 
lager bull, Westside Beau, a roan, sired 
by Village Beau, and belonging to the 
Cruickshank Acanthus family. A lot of 
good cows and heifers of both Scotch and 
Scotch topped breeding, make up the fe- 
male offering. Some are sired by the 
former herd bulls, Earl of Linwood and 
Diamond Victor, t#e former a winner at 
the International, and sired by a son of 
Imp. Cock Robin, while the dam <¢ 
Earl of Linwood was Imp. Belle of Or- 
dens. Diamond Victor is a choicely bred 
Cruickshank Victoria, sired by Diamond 
Cup. A number of the cows are bred to 
him ,and others to Village Knight 3d, and 
about a dozen have calves at foot. Some 
well bred Scotch topped cows and heifers, 
of good beef and milk qualities, go in the 
sale, and among the Scotch topped heif- 
ers are some extra good ones, sired by 
good breeding sons of the celebrated 
Avondale. Some special mention of the 
attractions appeared in these.columns last, 
week. Those interested should have the 
sale catalog, and arrange to attend the 
sale. Write for it, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer. Mt. Auburn is in Benton county, 
on the Rock Island Railway. Those from 
a distance will find free conveyance from 
Mt. Auburn to the farm, two and a half 
miles southwest, and also from La Porte 
City, on the Interurban Railway, running 
from Waterloo to Cedar Rapids.—Adver- 
tistng Notice. 
NEW IMPORTATION FROM 
STUD FARM. 
‘We have just received word from the 
Truman Pioneer Stud Farm, Bushnell, 
Hil., of the safe arrival of their tenth 
tmportation since the war started. This 
importation arrived on the steamship 
Manhattan,,and consisted of Shires. Mer. 
J. G. Truman reports™“hat they arrived 
in good shape, regardless of the fact that 
they were a long time on the voyage. This 
importation will be a splendid addition to 
the already strong lot of Shires to be 
found at the Truman Pioneer Stud Farm, 
which has made a most enviable reputa- 
tion on the class of Shires they import 
and breed.—Advertising Notice. 


SHORT-HORNS OFFERED. 


Short-horn cows and heifers to the ex- 
tent of about a dozen head are being of- 
fered elsewhere in this issue by Mr. J. 
G. MeQuilkin, of La Porte City, Iowa. 
Four are Scotch. There are eight cows 
bred to calve from July on, and four 
twenty months heifers recently bred. All 
are bred to the young herd bull, Cumber- 
land Good, that Mr. McQuilkin. purchased 
@ year ago last spring at the Herkelmann 
sale, for $925. He is a son of True Cum- 
berland 3d. It is a good business lot of 
stuff. A few are somewhat advanced in 
years, but, generally speaking, they are 
of good ages. They are priced to induce 
all to go together. For particulars, cor- 
respond with Mr. McQuilkin. Look up his 
card.—Advertising Notice. 


HOW TO KEEP THE FLIES OFF LIVE 
STOCK 


TRUMAN 


Mr. M. Elton Vose, vice-president of 
the Carpenter-Morton Co., of 89 Sudbury 
St., Boston, Mass., believes that he can 
convince any man that he can keep the 
flies off his live stock, if he can induce 
him to send $1.25 for a half-gallon can 
of their ‘‘Cow-Ease,” and So for 
applying. If you live west the Mis- 
souri river, send $1.50. Cow-Eease is not 
an untried preparation. It has been on 
the market for sixteen years, and has 
been used by dairymen and by many oth- 
er stockmen with very satisfactory re- 
sults. The company making it are thor- 
oly responsible and reliable, and our read- 
ers, especially those having milk cows 
and those fitting cattle for show, shoul 
find Cow-Ease a most satisfactory in- 
vestment. It is not only good for cows, 
but also for work horses.—Advertising 

otice. 

BUY AN ELEVATOR THIS YEAR. 


One of the most unnecessary wastes of 
time is scooping corn and small grain 
into the crib or bin. Elevators have 
been perfected year by year, and for a 
very reasonable amount you can buy an 
elevator, cup type, for inside use, or the 
elevating type for outside use, which 
makes quick work of unloading either 
corn or small grain. In short, just a few 
minutes’ time will take the load off the 
wagon. This year, when time is a big 
factor in farm work, our readers who do 
not have an elevator installed on their 
farms, should buy one if they own the 
farm, or should urge the landlord to buy 
if they are renting. The John Deere Co., 
of Moline, Ill., call attention to their in- 
side cup elevator, especially advertised 
on page 938, and they also make an out- 
side elevator, and will be glad to tell you 
about both. Under the title of “How to 
Build a Corn Crib and Granary in One,” 
they have issued a booklet which shows 
how you can get increased capacity and 





still save enough on material and labor 
on a new combination corn crib and gran- 
ary, to pay for an elevator. The book 
contains blue-prints for building different 
styles of corn cribs and granaries, 
capacity of ear corn and small grains with 
each. plan. It is a valuable booklet to 
have, and many of our readers should 
ask for it, mentioning the paper.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 


BUY GOOD TUBES. 


There is a whole lot of sound sense 
in the suggestion of the Fisk Rubber Co., 
in their advertisement on our back cover 
page this week, that you safeguard your 
casings with new tubes. Tubes that have 
been used for several years are liable to 
go to pieces at any time, and they cer- 
tainly cut down the life of a good casing. 
The Fisk Rubber Co. call particular at- 
tention to the construction of Fisk tubes, 
and they have issued some very interest- 
ing literature with regard ‘to Fisk tubes, 
and also with regard to Fisk casings, 
which they would like to send you. They 
give Iowa and Illinois readers of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer a cordial invitation to visit 
their Fisk branches, which are located in 
the cities mentioned in their advertise- 
ment. Not only the Fisk branches, but 
likewise the Fisk dealers, will be glad to 
test your tubes, eXamine your casings, 
and give you the service for which Fisk 
branches and dealerS haVe cheerful ren- 
dered, no matter whether you are a user 
of Fisk tires or not. By all means ask for 
the Fisk literature, as it will prove in- 
teresting to you.—Advertising Notice. 


THE FAMOUS DALRYMPLE FARM TO 
BE SOLD. 


One of the richest farms in the Red 
River Valley is the Dalrymple Farm, 
which is now offered for sale. It has 


been used for diversified farming, and 
crops have been rotated since 1876, and 
the land is in splendid condition. {It is 


twelve miles from Fargo, North Dakota’s 
largest city, and just a nice ride from 
Iowa. If you would like to get a farm in 
Dakota, this is a splendid oppoxighity. 
Murray Bros. & Ward Land Co., of Min- 
nesota, have issued some very interesting 
literature telling about Dalrymple Farm, 
which comprised 20,000 acres, and the 
terms on which it will be sold, and they 
will be glad to send it to any of our read- 
ers on request.—Advertising Notice. 


HOW TO CUT DOWN GRAIN. 

A good many farm folks have found, 
by putting in Champion grain guards, 
which the Champion Grain Guard Co., of 
3823 Elmwod Ave., Chicago, IL, adver- 
tise on page 938, that they are able to cut 
grain which is very badly down, saving 
much grain that would otherwise be lost. 
The manufacturers will be glad to have 
you look up their advertisement, and to 
write for the interesting circular they 
have issued with regard to their grain 
guards. They are willing. to ship them to 
any responsible party on three days’ 
trial if desired, and if they are not as 
represented, they agree” to return the 
money. When ordering guards, be sure 
to mention the machine on which you de- 
sire to use them.—Advertising Notice. 


RELIABLE SERUM. 


In buying serum, extra precautions 
should be used to see that the serum 
used on your hogs is absolutely pure. One 
of the best-known and reliable sérums 
is the Mulford refined hog cholera serum, 
which the H. K. Mulford Co., of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., manufacture. They have 
issued a deal of interesting litera- 
ture, telling about Mulford refined serum, 
which they guarantee 100 per cent potent, 
and they will be glad to send this litera- 
ture on request. ust drop them a pews 
card or letter, asking for-Booklet No. 29, 
and it will come by return mail.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 


GOOD FEED FOR ALL LIVE STOCK. 


Under this title, a very practical and 
instructive booklet on Douglas Corn Glu- 
ten Feed has been issued by the Doug- 
las Co., of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and they 
advise us that they would be giad to 
send any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer the 
book on request. It gives their recom- 
mendations for feeding Douglas Corn Glu- 
ten Feed, the experience of those who 
have fed it, and full particulars with re- 
gard thereto. The mention of the paper 
when asking for it will be appreciated 
by the Douglas Co.—Advertising Notice. 





H. D. Parsons, the pioneer Short-horn 
breeder, of Baxter, lowa, has postponed 
his sale until fall, particulars of which 
will be given in later issues.—Advertising 
Notice. 

C. A. Saunders, Manilla, Iowa, claims 
December 19th and 20th for a Short-horn 
breedrs’ sale, at,South Omaha, and will 
be glade to hear from those who would 
like to sell cattle at that time. Write 
Mr. Saunders if interested, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 

G. F. Gruss, of Greenfield, Iowa, whose 
Short-horn herd is headed by Village Or- 
dens, a show son of Villager, advises us 
that he has sold the two young bulls re- 
cently advertised in these columns, one 
of them going to Illinois. He has other 
good ones coming on, including an extra 
good roan calf. Write if interested in 
buying, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Advertising Notice. 

Short-horn bulls past a year old, sev- 
eral of them sired by Imp. Proud Mar- 
shall, are offered for sale by Rhynas & 
Wells, Stockport, Iowa. This firm has 
one of the largest herds in the state, and 
has gained much prominence because of 
the good class of breeding stock they have 
been adding to their herd. In connection 
with Rhynas & Sons, Rhynas & Welis 
have lately bought some of the tops in 
leading sales, including Choice Cumber- 
land Jr., that topped Jos. Miller & Sons’ 
sale at $2,125, and for which an offer of 


Farmer.— 


$2,500 was refused before they left the 
sale. If interested in buying, write or 
visit Messrs. Rhynas & Wells. Kindly 


mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 
—Advertising Notice. 
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ABERD EEN-ANGUS. 





DUBOC JERSEYS. 





GLENMERE 


Angus Bulls 


I am pow offering some of the best Angus bulls 
ever produced in Glenmere herd. If you want a 
herd header of best breeding, or a show bull, come 
andsee them. They have individual merit by 


inheritance. 
P. J. LEAHY, Williamsburg, lowa 


Oakworth Herd 
Aberdeen-Angus 


Young bulis for sale; two Prides, one 21 months old 
and one 23 months. Both highly bred, one especially 

004. Also a lot of good sappy junior yearlings— 

lackbirds, Prides, Ericas and Antelopes. Herd 
headed by Quintin of Oakworth 160078. 


HUGO W. HORSWELL, Estherville, lowa 


ANGUS BULLS 


A few exceptionally fine yearlings of 
splendid breeding at attractive prices. 


CERRO GORDO FARMS 
MASON CITY, IOWA 


Angus Bulls and Heifers 


forsnie. We have a fine lot of young bulls from 
14 to 16 mos. old, sired by Black Oakfield 153033 and 
Baimont Jr. 163149. They are bulla with size and 
quality, ready for service. Also a few good heifers 
and young cows for sale. 

We are located near Mitchellville, on the main line 
of the Rock Isiand KR. R. and the Interurban from 


Des Moines. Call or write. 
R. WILKINSON & SONS, Mitohellvilie, lowa 


OAK GLEN FARM 


Offers Attractive Young Angus Bulls 


Two yearlings, a year old last December and Jan- 
tary, are ready for immediate service. A May year- 
ling ie perhaps as good a bull as we ever bred. Bev- 
eral younger ones showing much promise. All are 

» by our Blackbird bull, Bredo 2d. Leading families 
represented. 


W. 8S. AUSTIN, 














Dumont, lowa 





POLLED DURHAMS. 


Seeley’s Polled Durhams 


Nineteen years breeding the horniess Short-horn 
of the best Scotch tribes. Preparedness: Have a jot 
of thick square ended bulls ready for immediate 
service, mostly roans, with breeding to head any 
polled or horned herd in America. The Polied Dur- 
ham is fast coming into Its own. You better prepare. 
Victoria Clipper and Jovial Sultan in service. 


W. W. SEELEY, 
Polled Durhams 


To gag bulls of serviceable ages, also a few fe- 
males. Wecan sult you. Addres 


i. L RYON, or J. T, FERGUSON, 


POLLED DURHAMS 


Woung stock for sale. 


L. S. HUNTLEY & SON, Chariton, lowa 


Double Standard Polled Durhams 


Reds and roans, from 6 to 15 months old; 
low, blocky bullt, quality bulls. 


IRA CHASE & SONS, Buck Grove, lowa 


T EHORN YOUR CALVES witb a Double 
Standard Polied Durham bull bred by C. T. 
AYRES & SON, Osceola, Clark County, Iowa. 











Laurens, lowa 














HOLSTEINS. 


Beaver Valley Farm 


Dutchiand Colantha Hengerveld Lad 
90772 at the head of Beavey Valles Herd. His dam 
fa daughfer of Pieterje He ngerveld'’s Count DeKol, 
27.94 1b. His sire, Colantha Johanna Lad, sire of 101 
A. R. O. daughters, sire of more daughters that have 
made 30 Ibs. of butter or given 600 Ibs. of milk in 30 
days than any other bull of the breed. Our herd 
consists of high producing dams of splendid A. R. O. 
records. We bave afew choice young bu!ls for sale, 
well grown, straight, sound in health. For prices 
write BEAVER VALLEY FARM, Cedar Falls, lowa 


tre, HIGH CLASS HOLSTEINS 


. Herd Established 1881 
‘ Young bulls from A. R. O. dams— 
Sadie Vale breeding. Pedigrees 
and photos gladly furnished on re- 
ie quest. Correspondence solicited, 
Peay <i. W.B. BARNEY & SONS 
rR Chapin, Iowa 












YY 





Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Send 2d FREE illustrated booklets 
-Friesian Association of 
Routes Box 239, Brattleboro, Vt. 


MIOICE High Grade Holstein, Short-horn and 

/ Guernsey calves, nicely marked ones, crated to 
express at little cost, $12.50 to $35.00. Write Ed. 
Howey Co., South St. Paul, Minnesota. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


lowa State College—tive Stock for Sale 


Belgian filly, 3 years old; Percheron filly, rising 2 
years old; Clydesdale filly, 8 years old; Clydesdale 
stallion, 1 year old; Clydesdale brood mares. Berk- 
shire, Poland-China, Chester White and Duroc Jersey 
spring pigs, cholera immune. Southdown yearling 
Tame and _— rams. Addrees 

ARM DEPARTMENT, 
Kowa State College, Ames, Iowa 





Stuart, lowa. 





THE GEDAR RAPIDS JACK FARM 


Now that the season is at hand and you are considering what sires to use, and your 
seeding of emall grain is nearly over, you have sufficient time to come to 
1 have at this writing a draft for 
9600 in my pocket, sent me by « man in Wisconsin, asking me to buy a good pair of 

Good work mules are now worth $300 apiece in this vicinity. 
Before you can get them raised they will be worth $400 and probably more, yet in very 
few farm communities is there a good jack available for use. 
jacks that I have reserved, which I am now putting on sale for the first time. 
have at the present time in quarantine in New York a shipment of jacks which arrived 
from Spain on April 18, that will remain in quaragtine ten days and will reach Cedar 
Rapids, lowa, three days later, whcih will be about the first of May. 
experience in importing Catalan jacks, they have proven good breeders from the time 
There is no risk to run in buying these jacks, as they are grown tn the cold, snowy 
districts of the Pyrenees mountains and are very hardy, vigorous, and good, thrifty breeders, 


a Jack Farm and look over the jacks. 


mules ant. ship to him. 


they arrived in America. 


the Cedar 


I have 45 bead of big 
I also 


With my past 





I urge you 


with the utmont vigor, feeling that it is essentially of interest to the gs me of every community ~ _— 


themselves with a good, first class breeding sire of this char- 
acter and begin the growing of big, drafty farm mules. 


L. DeCLOW, Propriet 
Cedar wr Repias Jack Farm, Cedar Rapids, Towa 





LEFEBURE’S BELGIANS 


Largest Collection on Earth. 
150 Belgian Stallions and 150 
Mares. 
Choice stallions and mares for 
sale. Heavy weights; best qual- 
ity; reasonable prices. 1917 cata- 
log ready. Come and see them. 
Hi. Lefebure & Sons, Fairfax, la. 
8 miles west of Cedar Rapids. 
Hf in Cedar Rapids phone us for hourly interurban serviee. 
STALLIONS 


BELGIAN wanes 


for sale. Both imported and 
home bred. Our large farm is 
operated exclusively by pure 
bred mares. They all raise 
colts and are winners when 
fitted for the big shows. They 
tell us there are none better in 
America. To see them is to 
appreciate them, 


R. F. French, independence, la. 


BANK L. STREAM, Creston, la. Imported 
and home bred Percheron, Belgian and Shire 
stallions and mares. All ages at reasonable prices. 
























Percherons, ay ge Shires. 
Ton stallions ready for heavy stand, 
also yearlings andtwos. Young fillies, 
aleo mares with colt by side and bred 
again. All —- 100 individuals 
,,| of first rank for sale. 

| FRED CH ANDLER, R.7, Chariton, Ia. 








OOD VIEW STOCK FARM-—50 imported 

FJ and home bred registered English Shire, Belgian 

and Percheron stallions and mares, mostly Percheron 

of the ton type, good coiors and fine individuals; also 

some Percheron mares in foal and colts at side, and 
fillies. Prices reasonable and stock O. ? 

HaMILTon & Sons, Garden Grove, Decatur Co., Iowa. 


CHOICE ROAN BELGIAN STALLIONS 


Bred from selected imported sires and dam We 
give the farmer the jobber’s profit and sell direct at 
prices that will make you money. 


CARROTHERS BROS., 


Shetland Ponies 


FOR SALE—SEND FOR LIST 


MAPLE LAWN PONY FARM 
Jas. A. Watterson, Prop., Aredale, lowa 





Masonvilie, lowa 








POLAND-CHINAS. 





LONG HENRY 81516, OUR '4-TON POLAND BOAR 


We have refused long money for this hog. He is big and good and, best of all, a great sire. 
the market for the famous big Poland-China, just remember our berd. 


J. L. CARMAN & SON, 


When in 
Write or visit 


COOK, NEBRASKA 





BLOEMENDAAL BROS. 


Offer the yearling boar, 


BLOEMENDAAL’S PROSPECT 


son of the $1000 Surprise Prospect. A strictly 
big type boar. Will make one of the biggest. 


PRICE $125 


BLOEMENDAAL BROS., ALTON, 1OWA 





20 RARE BIG TYPE 


Poland-China fall boars. All by the great 
boar, lowa’s Smooth Giant, a Mouw bred boar 
—and Mouw type. For quick sale we offer these 
boars at a price that no one will pass up if looking for 
atop notch pig, Weights 225 to 300 Ibs., with no ex- 
cess flesh. We want your business. Must be as re 
resented or money back. Can also spare lowa’s 
Smooth Jumbo 


JOHN WEGTER, Sheldon, Iowa 





DUBROC JERSEYS. 





8 Fall Boars Sired by King’s Gol. 


These are from Valley Chief 8th and Crimson Wonder 3d dams. 
These are half brothers to the $555.00 sow in the world’s 
I have a few other top pigs by King Col. Again. 


great sire whose get have topped so many sales. 
record sale in Iowa. 
For a good boar prospect write 


Here's the chance to get a son of the 


THEO. FOSS, Sterling, Nebraska 





PUTMAN & SON NOW OFFER FINE FALL BOARS 


These are by King’s Col., 
herd boar prospects we ever raised. 
real herd boar prospect. 
W. M. PUTMAN & SON 


our great herd boar, whose get have topped so many sales, 
Eleven champions came from our herd in one year. 
Also offering some fal! gilts. 


We have the finest 
Let us sell you a 


TECUMSEH, NEBRASKA 





PRIZE WINNING DUROC BLOOD 


Our herd ts headed by the $500.00 son of King’s Col., 


igs by King’s Col., 
Juroc boars. 
Write or visit. 


out of a daughter of Uneeda Crimson Wonder. Spring 
Col, Uneeda, Willetta King, Sensation Wonder III, Disturber of Idlewild and other great 


JOHN SIMON, Humboldt, Nebraska 





3 Pure Bred Duroc Pigs for $55 


A boar and two gilts, not related, of Golden Model, Critic and Gano breeding. Pedigree blanks with each 


pig. Pairs for $38. 


s. P. & F. M. OLDHAM, 


A few fall boars of Critic breeding for $28. _For full particulars write 


Murray (Cass Co.), Nebraska 





KING’S COL AGAIN a7. 


By King’s Col. 


Big boars, real sires, great individuals. 


DAVID BOESIGER, 


KERN’S SENSATION 


By Sensation Wonder II. 
The kind that advance the breed. 


CORTLAND, NEBRASKA 





Duroc Herd Boar Offered—Illustrator 3d 


Biggest son of Illustrator; dam, Willetta of Idlewild 8 by Disturber. 
Price, ¢500. Also a May pig by Orion Cherry King 5th, and a 12-months son of King the Col., full 


mend him. 
brother of the $300 Valley Col. 


Mm. E. MERFELD & SONS, 


His get will best recom- 


GREENE, IOWA 





Bayne & Son Offer the Get of Great Duroc Boars 


Crimson King, our two times grand champion herd boar, weighing 800 Ibs. in breeding condition 
Willetta King. our young boar by Orion Cherry King and a full brother to the grand champion boar at 
Omaha. Jack’s Orion If, a fine sire and from champion eastern blood. 90 pigs by our herd boars men- 


tioned above and by Walt’s Top Col., 
pion blood of the east and west write 


Grand Model and King’s Col. Again. 
J. 0. BAYNE & SON, Aurora, Nebraska. 


Five fall boars. For the cham- 





GIANT DUROCGS WITH QUALITY 


We are offering several tried herd sows and fall gilts bred to Giant Model, 


Jumbo I)lustrator and Fancy’s 


Giant for eummer and fall farrow. Also February and March pigs, either sex, no akin, with extreme size, 


bone and quality. Real herd heading prospects, 
immuned and sired by our 1000 Ib. boars. 


M. C. CRAMER & SON, Monroe, lowa 





DIAMOND FARM DUROCS 


Twenty fall boars for sale—good ones. All are the 
get of our good herd boar, Crimson, son of the 
moted Crimson Wonder Prince. Price, $50 to $75; a 
few at ¢100—and guaranteed to suit. Remem- 
ber we ship on approval. We have a herd of big 
brood sows, and these young boars are going to do 
the people good. Address 


A. L. NEVILLE, Aurelia (Cherokee Co.), lowa 


DUROC YEARLING HERD BOAR 


Invincible 216245, offereu; 520 lbs. at 15 mos. 
and growing rapidly. A high class boar and son of 
the mighty Chief Invincible. First check for 6150 
takes him. Also choice fall boars. B. A. SAM- 
UELSON & SON, Kiron, Sac Co., Iowa. 








Please mention this paper when writing. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 





Sunnydale Stock Farm 


offers a number of 


Choice Growthy Duroc Jersey Fall Boars 


forsale. Some of the best blood lines represented, 
nothing but first class stock offered. Also breeders 
of Polled Hereford Cattle. Young stock for sale at 
all times. Farm joing town. For particulars write 


ROTH & DODSON, Ocheyedan, lowa 











THE DUROC HERD Boan ~~ | 


Grand Wonder 16759] 


offered. A 38-year-old of great length bone ang 
stance. Sire, Long Wonder; dam, Golden Que 
full sister to the two champions, rend Model’ 
Golden Seg 35th. vedo & 6400 boar for r $200, y 
anyone who knows. arly sprin ; 
also offered. — = heany by him 


Cc. W. MARTIN, Carroll, lows 


CHESTER WH STE. 











CHESTER WHITE BRED | swe, : 


BOARS AND GILTS 


Twenty Chickasaw Kossuth and Highland y 
sows bred for fall litters, ten of these bred to yal 
try Big Bone 33701. The boars mentioned are 
strictly big type, Chickasaw Kossuth weighing yet 
Ibs. Also 12 big, husky fall boars for sale, 
gilts, 175 spring pigs. 
kind write your wants. 


- MH. L, 


We guarantee to pleage, 
Germania, ta, Tows 


VALE’S CHESTERS 


Herd one of oldest established in west, ang the 
good type and quality that made the herd popular 
years ago is well fixed. Visitors welcome. 
but this year’s pigs now to offer. 
B. BR. VALE, 





Book ordeal @ 
Bonaparte, oni: 


MULE FOOT HOGS. 
Onn 


BIG TYPE MULEFOOT HOGS !*" «00 aiy Bere) 


for sale, sf 
High Chief. Priced to sell. Write 


for beh 
lars. F. W. KIRCHMAN, R. 6, Sumner, lows F 








a 
ULEFOOT HOGS—Reg. herd. Bred 
bred and — gilts, weanling pigs. Ped 

furnished. H. C. ALLOWAY, Elsberry, Mo, 





TAM WORTAHS. 


Onn en ene RIN On 
TAMWORTHS Boars all sold. “Now have te 
wae A 2 By lot of bred sows 

ts for February, March 

and April farrow. Choloeut ‘Weed lines; most all 
sired by grand champions. Also a selected lot of 
pigs in numbers to oe mostly by grand champions, 














J. B. MacKOyY Warragut, lows 
HAMPSHIRES. 
HAMPSHIRE wit vous 2 


vice. Write today. MARTIN HAMM, Strasburg, Ill, 





ee 


AUCTIONEERS 


Learn Auctioneering 


at World’s Original and Greatest Schoo! and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every brangh 
of the business taught in five weeks. Write today 
for free catalog. 


jones National School of Auctioneering 
CAREY M. JONES, President 
74 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Ill, 


P. M. GROSS, MACON, MO, 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Offers expert service in the sél- 
{ng of horses, cattle and hogs, 
Many years’ successful experiences 
as leading horse auctioneer at the 
8t. Louls market, and for proml-. 
nent breeders of pure bred stock, 

Many sales now booked 
long time in advance. Write 
for open dates. 


W. C. LOOKINGBILL 


Live stock. ~ AUCTIONEER 


Sac City, lowa 

‘Are you in trouble, do you need 
money? Would you like to change 
your location? If so, write me. I 
sold more farms and city property 
at public auction in 1916 thaa 
any other auctioneer living in Is. 
Breeder of Angus cattle, Pol 
China hogs and B. Rock chicken. 


Be An Auctioneer 


Takes energy and ap plication, but makes m 
from the start. Your investment is small, you 
nothing, and you cons tantly are making new busines 
acquaintances of the best kind. 

MISSOURL AUCTION SCHOO 
Largest in the World. W..B. ARDENT ER, Pres. 
818 Walnut St., 3d Floor, Kansas City, Me. 


J. L. Mellrath, Grinnell, la 


The conductor of see, stock sales a vee 
Fifteen years experience in business. We mal 
pure bred horses, cattle aud swine on our farm, mW 
think we know our business. Write for dates. 


A. W. THOMPSON 


ORK, NEBRASKA 
AUCTIONEER 
Am selling for leading breeders. Years of succeté 
ful experience. 


H. S., W. B. & J. E. DUNCAR 
AUCTIONEERS C@EAREXELD 
W. M. PUTMAN ““aGcrioneen 


es «= Pepicrerp Live § 
THEO. MARTIN vie, a 
N.G. KRASCHEL Beas 
Pedigreed Line 
J, R. THOMPSON ss sce 
GEO 4 BURG Live Stock ~ox auctionsanill 
alls 


















































Holland Farm Berkshires 


Young boars and gilts of prize winning stock—of 
the Masterpiece family. Pigs sired by Superbus, the 
sire of the world’s grand champion boar at the Pan- 
ama Exposition last year. They will please you. 
Prices reasonable. ¢. 0, NIGROLS LIVE STOCK CO., Cresco, lows 








I am making successful sales 
in Iowa, Eiteness, Mina 
Missouri and Nebrask 

Write me for dates. 


© Merrill. 7% la. 
Pedigreed live stock 
H. S$. ALLE 


Mt. Vernon, 
CHARITON, [OWA 


Please mention this paper when writing 
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nk L. North, the extensive 
Mr. Frad breeder of Durocs, at Vail, 
farme October 29th for a boar sale, 


lows, iy sows included. Mr. North is 
with on pigs of December and January 
ued w, having some ninety head, besides 
farrepring crop. With favorable condi- 
ies from now on, : 
able to put up a right good offering. In 


dete’ developments of the herd.—Adver- 


{ Notice. 
at Standard Oil Co., of 72 W. Adams 
Chicago, Ill, call particular attentiqn 
cir Standard‘ gas engine oils, to their 
Stanoline gas engine tractor oil, in a 
cial advertisement on page The 
poh named is made especially for trac- 
- engines where kerosene is used as 
~ put it is equally efficient foi sta- 
ary gas engines, as well as for lu- 
pricating the bearings of all kinds of 
prrvesting machinery and heavy gearings 
of tractors. The Standard gas engine oil 
js used for lubricating where gasoline is 
ysed for fuel. Literature with regard to 
poth of these oils can be had by writing 
the Standard Oil Co., of 72 W. Adams 
gt., Chicago, lll.—Advertising Notice. 

We are pleased to report that the out- 
come of the Duroc Jersey boar, Pal’s Ad- 
yancer, owned by Mr. H, O. Hoagland, of 
story City, lowa, has been marked. He 
is one of the very promising junior year- 
Jings in the state. His strong qualifica- 
tions are found in his spring of rib, arch 
of back, depth of body and evenness from 
end to end. He easily excelg any, boar 
onevibusly owned by Mr. Hoagland. The 
spring pigs by him are now showing up 
well. Seventy-five spring pigs were 
raised, which, together with the fourteen 
fall boars, gives Mr. Hoagland his full 
quota for the fall trade. Pal’s Advancer 
js bound to do this herd good.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 

W. S. Handley & Son, of Carroll, Iowa, 
announce a dispersion sale of their Cler- 
mont herd of Short-horns. The date set 
is October 3d. Buyers of Short-horns are 
going to find a treat in store for them on 
this occasion as Megsrs. Handley have 
puilt up a practical working herd of most- 
ly Scotch cattle. The prize winning Per- 
fection Marshal and the great sfre Ring- 
master have been the chief stock bulls, 
and their get form a good per cent of the 
herd. To those who appreciate real 
Short-horn character, the low-set, thick 
meaty kind, the get of Ringmaster will 
especially appeal. Particulars concerning 
the offering will be given in later issues. 
—Advertising Notice. 

D. E. Bower, of Bridgewater, Iowa, is 
offering young Short-horn bulls for sale, 
from his good herd, that is headed by 
College Knight, a strong winner at the 
American Royal, and secured by Mr. 
Bower at the American Royal sale, at 
the top price of the auction. His sire is 
Good Knight,-a grandson of Imp. Choice 
Goods, and his dam is the Cruickshank 
Acanthus cow, Golden Lass 4th, by 
Matchless Robin, a son of Imp. Cock 
Robin. Good Scotch families are repre- 
sented, and Mr. Bower probably has more 
of the somewhat rare and popular Jilt 
family than can be found in any other 
herd in the state. All are descendants 
of Imp. Jilt 29th, by Imp. Count St. Clair. 
Write Mr. Bower if interested in buying, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer when writ- 
ing.—Advertising Notice. 


Mr. E. E. Handley, the well known 
Duroc breeder at Carroll, Iowa, has de- 


cided not to hold a bred gow sale the 
coming winter. Instead, he will hold a 
sale of both boars and sows, October 31st 
next. Mr. Handley has some very big, 
stretchy March pigs, also a good supply 
of fali boars, and they are largely the get 
of Edgewood Gano. Now, Edgewood Gano 
is some big boar. He is a two-year-old 
of Mr. Handley’s own breeding, as wag 
also his sire, Big Muncie. He gets added 
length from his dam, Amy Gano, by Col. 


Gano. We do not hesitate to say, after 
having visited Mr. Handley’s herd an- 
nually and semi-annually for several 


years, that his pigs show more length 
now than at any time during the past five 
years. Mr. Handley has a litter by Joe 
Orion 5th that he is very proud-of, their 
dam being by Illustrator 2d, the Briggs 

ar. Joe Orion 5th is by Joe Orion 2d, 
that sired the ten sensational sows in the 
Ira Jackson 1917 sale. You may expect 
something good at Mr. Handley’s October 
Sigt sale. We wish to add that Big Mun- 
cle is being offered privately. He has 
done Mr. Handley a great deal of good, 
and is in fit shape to do the buyer yood, 
eis worth looking after.—Advertising 

ce, 


Recent Public Sales ‘ 


OGDEN & SON SHORT-HORN SALE 
AVERAGES $828; TOP, $2,725. 


The splendid average of $828 per head, 
ia a top price of $2,725, was made by 
- Ogden & Son, of Marvville, Mo., at 
ated first Short-horn cattle sale, held 
a 13th. Despite the storm of the night 
fore, that caused wash-outs and the 
annulment of trains on one of the two 
a into Maryville, the crowd was un- 
Sually large, and prominent Short-horn 
reeders were present from over a dozen 
ip : The success of the sale 
ne tribute to Messrs. Ogden, and 
D & that Short-horns of the most ap- 
im type and breeding, in good hands, 
first appreciated, even if found in the 
new jennie sale of men comparatively 
sale n the business. The top price of the 
of Fla was paid by W. B. Bonnifield, 

tumwa, Iowa for the Whitehall Sul- 
calf ™_ Lustre of Anoka B., and bull 
pion Vi cow being re-bred to the cham- 
also ilage Supreme. Mr. Bonnifield 
bul paid $1,025 for Royal Jealousy and 

calf, the calf being by a Cumberland 
top crece?. 2nd the cow carrying in her 

crosses the blood of the grand cham- 

P Whitehall Sultan, Whitehall Mar- 
alsy Sam Oonious Archer, Avondale, and 

ead of Morning. Jos. Miller & Sons, 
of th y ved Mo., got one of the real plums 

® temale offering, in Orange Miss 


Mr. North should be | 


s we will have more to say as | 





5th, at $1,400, which was not high in 
comparison with prices recently paid for 
some others no better. A @alf-sister, un- 
der a year old, sired by Radium, sold for 
$625, to H. G. Bowers & Son, of Elm- 
wood, Ill., and a Shepherd Rosemary, just 
past a year old, sold to the same firm at 
$875. Among ather top females was 
Spicy 14th, by Sultan Supereme, to F. A. 
Gillespie, at $1,350; Augusta Gem and 
bull calf, to Thos. Stanton, at $1,875, and 
Orange~Blossom 34th and calf, to Park 
Salter, at $1,400. A feature of the sale 
was the good bull offering, ‘the top of 
which was Prime Lad, a September calf 
of their own breeding, sired by Village 
Supreme. He sold for $1,900, to P. H. 
Griffin, of Drummond, Montana. Two 
others reached the $1,000 mark, and the 
average on the eight head was $809.37. 
The average on females was $833.33. Auc- 
tioneer Jones occupied the block, and the 
bidding was lively. A list of sales fol- 


lows: 
ra BULLS. 
Prime Lad, Sept., '16; P. H. Griffin, 
ee Se \ 
Royal Radium, June,’16; Bert Brown, 
SNS WUD sca Vs no 0090054 Peg woes 
Thickset, May, ’16; Hamman Bros., 
Pilot Grove, Mo. 
Choice Radium, July, ’16; F. L. Mar- 


Te, GE, DEON 5.05 p.5.60:0 0:0 ee bee ae ,050 
Fair Champion, Apr., ’165 E. J. Fos- 

LOT: ON s DUG) iis ony sweetness onde 400 
Lavender Dale, Apr., ’16; Geo. Jes- 

BON, CTR CON;, AAW fic esicccccviccces 525 


Violet’s Flash, June, ’16; B. T. Wray, 
Hopkins, Mo. ......,... Pierre 4 
Augusta’s Marshall, DDE es "16; Geo. 


E. Jones, Salem, Neb. ............ 475 
FEMALES. 
Lustre of Anoka B., Nov., ’08 {and 
b. calf); W. B. Bonnifield, Ot- 
WUE IUUN, 60.5062 o.06-nb.0s.p.00 ew a 2,725 
Augusta’s Gem, Oct., 10 (and b. 


calf); Thos. Stanton, Wheaton, Ml. 1,875 


Royal Jealousy, May, ‘12 (an 

calf);, W. B. Bonnifield ......... ,025 
Orange Miss ith, Dee., °18; 

Miller & Sons, Granger, eee 1,400 
Spicy 14th, Mar., ’14; F. A. Gillespie, 

SS COs a onetc ets $0Ke dened e ght ,350 


Beauty’s Lassie 2d, Nov., 10 (and b. 
calf); E. A. Potter, Geneva, Wis.. 700 
Pride’s Susie 2d, Nov., ’11; H. R. 


Coffer, Savannah, Mo. .......... 975 
Orange Blossom 34th, Mar., 14 (and 

b. calf); Park Salter, Augusta, 

i Pre Seika se pale aieee Rives 1,400 
Fair Rose, Mar., '15 (and b. calf); 

J. W. Brooks, Blythedale, Mo.... 600 
Choice Jewel, Mar., ’14; H. C. Looka- 

baugh, Watonga, Okla. .......... ,000 


en SR ere Ducts y ered 525 
Lady Butterfly 2d, Mar., ’11; Lewis 


Bros., Fayetteville, Ark. ........ 425 
Pride’s Gem 4th, Nov., ’11; Bellows 

ESTOS., DIAPY TING, DAO, ccccsccdeces 850 
Happy Pride 3d, June, ’12; Upper- 

mill Farm, Wapello, Iowa ........ 700 


Cherry Blossom Queen, Sept., ’10; 
Herr Bros. & Reynolds, Lodi, Wis. 650 
Glamour, Nov., ’06; A. M. Crawford 


& Sons, Clarinda, Iowa .......... 450 
Maplelawn Flora, Aug., ’14; Harri- 

man Bros., Pilot Grove, Mo....... 600 
Golden Hope, June, °15; Carpenter 

& Ross, Mansfield, Ohio ......... 875 
Queen Victoria, Aug., ’15; F. C. Bar- 

ber & Son, Skidmore, Mo. ....... 500 
Lady Victoria, Aug., '15; W, E. Hem- 

ingway, Little Rock, Ark. ........ 425 
Secret Sunrise, Feb., ’09; Charles 

Saunders, Manilla, Iowa ......... 575 
Ruberta’s Duchess, May, °15; R. G. 

Bogart, Little Rock, Ark. ....... 425 
Violet Solona 3d, Sept., ’15; W. E. 

Se a eee eee 725 
Radium’s Blossom, July, ’16; H. G. 

Bowers & Son, Elmwood, Bile s,¢50:6 625 
Bethelnie Rosemary, Mar., "16; H. 

CED ss cncenieees <3 Span iontae 875 
Flora, Dec., ‘15 (twin); A. W. 

DPOORS Feisccsse> a re a Be oe 5 cower 500 
Flora 2d, Dec., 15 (twin); A. W. 

re See rere 500 
Rosedale’s Violet, Oct., "15; J. H. 


Deckinger, Albany, 0. 
Princess Avondale, Mar., ’16; Robert 
Russell, Muscotah, Kan. 





MARENGO DALE FETCHES $3,000. 

The dispersion of the Bapton Manor 
herd of Short-horns, at Sioux City, lowa, 
June 11th, property of Mr. A. C. Lanham, 
of Sheldon, Iowa, brought out a large 
gathering of appreciative buyers, which 


absorbed the forty-two lots in a very 
short time, at the good average of $680. 
They were the class of cattle that are in 
demand wherever Short-horns are want- 
ed. It was really an unusual offering. Not 
one of an objectionable nature was in- 
cluded. And the string of young stuff 
sired by Marengo Dale was pronounced 
the greatest ever seen in an Iowa sale 
ring, sired by one bull. People who bought 
cows in this sale bred to or with calves at 
foot by. this bull, do not have to wait to 
realize on their investment. The eight 
imported females sold for an average of 
$1,093. Imp. Blinkbonny 49th fetched 
$1,500, going to Owen Kane, of Nebraska. 
The four bull calves by Marengo Dale, 
ranging from nine to eleven months, sold 
for an average of $460, whiis the six heif- 
er cavies by him averaged $458. Silver 
Dale went to Held Bros., of Iowa, at $550, 
and in him Held Bros. have a bull that 
in all probability will be the equal of his 
sire. om the time bids were asked for 
on Marengo Dale to the finish, it was a 
fight. There was a disposition to buy the 
bull at the low dollar, and the competing 
bidders put up a bluff. Howell Rees 
& Sons, of Nebraska, were the purc 
while H. E. De Vries, of Iowa, furn 
the competition. While $3,000 wil be 
looked upon by some as a strong figure 
to pay for a bull, yet to man who 
owns as good a herd as Mr. Lanham does, 
or the one into which the bull has en- 
tered, the pmece is very conservative for 
one like Marengo Dale. In commenting 
on this bull, Carey M. Jones, the officiat- 
ing auctioneer, remarked that there were 
not twenty-five bulls of his equal in 





DISPERSION SALE OF 








Milking Short-Horns 








FAIR GROUNDS 


ROCK RAPIDS, IOWA, FRIDAY, 
JUNE 29 


50 HEAD—The greatest lot of big, dual purpose Short- 


horns ever offered in the northwest. 


Butterfat records and 


actual amounts of milk by weight will be furnished sale day. 
We assure you here that there are cows giving up to 60 lbs. of 


milk per day. 


1400, 1500, 1600 and 1700 pound cows are 


numerous, and besides they are rapid breeders and of pleasing 


conformation. 


There are but 6 bulls, but good likely ones. 


The herd is 


one we have maintained for many years and:is known to be 


right in every particular. 





The Man That Buys Them Will Get More 
Than He Expects 





For catalog showing many illustrations address 


J. M. PEERY, 


ALVORD, IOWA 


J. A. BENSON, Auctioneer 
- HOLMES CANTINE, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative. 








United States. In severing his relations 
with the Short-horns as a breeder, Mr. 
Lanham leaves a record that but few have 
been able to equal in the same length of 
time under as adverse circumstances. It 
is to be hoped that at some future date 
he will again embark in the business. 
Following is a complete list of the sales: 


BULLS. 
Marengo Dale, July,’12; Howell Rees 
& Gons, Page, Ned. ...ccscsove - $3, 
Silver Dale, July, ’16; Held Bros., 
Etinton,; TOWER occcccecssesees comne 55 
Gloster Dale, Sept., 16; L. E. Dailey, 
Be Oe Ee vr adips cenenetgacdeesres 00 
Ramsden Dale, June, '16; H. J. Mc- 
CHET, WS, TOWE 5 0 5 /c0reiets lee cawece 600 
Dale’s Victor, Aug., '16; Geo. J 
Hahl, Watertown, §. D. .......... 400 
Victor Dale, June, ‘16; Dunmire’s. 
Sona, Scotdand, &. .D. .cevsersccescs 
Royal Dale, July, '16; G. 8S. McCul- 
DOWER, CHACOM, Bs sicsceccsses 
Imp. Star of Myreton, Dec 14; A. 
BE. Lee, Vermillion, S. D. ........ 305 
FEMALES. 


Imp. Blinkbonny 49th, Mar., ’11 (and 
b. calf); Owen Kane, Wisner, Neb. 1,500 
Imp. Bessie Blinkbonny, Apr., ‘16; 
Kruger Bros., Aberdeen, S. D. .. 1,025 
Imp. Lethenty Laura 11th, Apr., ‘11 


(and b. calf); Dubes & Ohlson, 
PRU) ER, iis av owed es oeraenmas a 
Imp. Mary Jane, Mar., '13 (and b. 


calf); J. A. Benson, Sheldon, Lowa 1,000 
Imp. Topsy 2d, Feb., 13 (and b. calf); 

8. . Nelgon, Malcolm, Neb...... 1,300 
Imp. Brawith Blossom, Feb., ‘14 

(and b. calf); C. J. Anderson, 

WOBGRE. - INGOs venice tcicey scendee ’ 
Imp. Pink, Apr., ’11 (and b. calf); 

H. F. Bramer, Ocheyedan, Iowa.. 825 
Imp. Proud Peggy, Mar., ’15 (and c. 

aes. B.. H. TOG cae nec ceuscese 100 
Supreme Wimple, Apr., '11 (and b. 

ealf); A. T. Jones & Son, Everly, 

EE ee eee ee 75 
Sympathy, Apr., ’10 (and b. calf); 

Howell Rees & Sons ............-. 775 


Miss Laura, May, ’08 (and b. calf); 
. A. Daniels, Williamsburg, Iowa 800 
Duchess of Gloster 37th, May, ‘07 
(and c. calf); A. T. Jones & Sons 700 
Gay Emma, Feb., '10; Owen Kane... 
Dale’s Emma, June, ’16; Mrg. T. F. 
Jones, Everly, lowa 
Laura Dale, Jume, "16; A. T. Jones 
& Sons ~~ ae 
Secrecy, June, "16; Owen Kane...... 610 
Princess, Jan., "10; Drey Bros., Early, 


i Re re eae LAE See 450 
Hampton's Rosebud, May, °10; Drey 

Ra Aa ei ae 400 
Vain Goods, Oct., "11; Archie Hen- 

derson, Paullina, Iowa ........... 480 


Goods, Feb., "13 (and b. calf); 
D. C. Bunting, Rock Valley, lowa 
ar 5 Duchess Gloster, ~ 08; 


I ines cppiciante aah ientarnnd erties 360 
Scottish Image, Mar., "ll (and c. 
calf); Wm. Grotenhuis, Sioux Cen- 

GUE, TIE. oc ccvcrecevccssevecccocess §=6RQ 





Short-horn Females 
Offered 


A dozen cows and heifers, Scotch and Scotch 
topped. All are bred to our young roan herd bull, 
Cumberland Goods, for which we paid $925, to 
caive from July on. Special price for ail to 


J. 6 McQUILKIN, La Porte City, lowa 
Aug., ‘16; 


Rosebud’s 








Dale, 


Dryden, Windom, Minn. .......... 440 
Woodburn Ramsden, Mar., '14; A. T. 
COREE BAEIOG: 8 orth th bdeckvaresace 700 
Dale’s Clementina, June, '16; S. Elia- 
son, Montevideo, Minn. .......... 400 
Dale’s Clementina 2d, June, '16; S. 
ae ea era. 5 <r - 400 
Orange Blossom, Aug., ’16; F. W. 
Knapp, Westfield, Iowa .......... 250 


Fancy, Jan., 12 (and b. calf); S. D. 
OE ee er ere ae 573 


English Victoria, Mar., '16; D. Cc. 
Ra Sern ee . 366 
Miss Lenton 8d, Nov., ’07; J. F. 
Hickel, Fairmont, Minn. .......... 278 
Lady Lancaster, Oct., '10 (and ec. 
calf); S. D. Eliason’............. 100 
Lady Nonpareil 6th, May, '14 (and 
b. calf); S. D. Eliagon .......... 400 
Lady Nonpareil 7th, Apr., '15 (and ec. 
calf); John Grotenhuis & Sons.... 475 
SUMMARY. 
34 females sold for $22,500; average, $661 
8 bulls sold for 6,075; average, 759 
42 head sold for 28,575; average, 680 





Edible and Poisonous Mushrooms—Wm. 
Alphonso Murrill, assistant director of the 
New York Botanical Gardens, has writ- 
ten a valuable book entitled, ‘Edible and 
Poisonous Mushrooms.” Included with 
the book is a large colored chart, illus- 
trating in colors the different species of 
mushrooms described in the book. With 
the aid of this book and chart, it should 
be easy for anyone to differentiate be- 
tween the edible and poisonous kinds. 
The price of the book is $1, and it may 
be ordered thru Wallaces’ Farmer. 





The Automobile industry—The census 
bureau has just made its report on the 
automobile industry for the year 1914. 
This report shows that there were at that 
time 1,271 establishments for manufac- 
turing automobiles and parts, having an 
aggregate capital of almost 403,000,000, 
and producing @uring that year automo- 
biles worth about $1,000.000,000. This 
business more than doubled during the 
five years ending in 1914; and if the fig- 
ures should be brought down to date, we 
have no doubt the increase in the last 
two years would be even greater pro- 
portionately. 



















HE Summer months are coming when tubes 
are suiijected to their greatest strain. Replace 
any tubes which will not stand up under that 
strain. Forestall inconvenience. 


Don’t chance ruining perfectly good casings with 1 
worn-out tubes. See to it NOW that your tube | 
equipment is right and ready to meet all the con- 

ditions of Summer. driving — have complete 

Fisk equipment. 


Fisk Tubes have been of laminated construction 
ever since they were first built — that is, built up 
layer upon layer of pure rubber. 


New Fisk Tubes bought NOW will give you 


better tire satisfaction and lower up-keep costs 
for the balance of the season. 


THE FISK RUBBER COMPANY 
of N. Y. 


General Offices: Chicopee Falls, Mass, 






Fisk Branches in Des Moines, Cedar Rapids, Davenport, Mason City, Sioux 
City, Waterloo, Council Bluffs, Atlantic, Quincy, Peoria, Galesburg, Omaha and 
St. Joseph. Fisk Dealers Everywhere (H) 











If you do not find a Fisk Branch in 
the partial list above that is convenient 
to where you live, write for complete By 
list — there may be one nearer you. 





















Fish Pure Fine Para Tabs ‘ 








Fish Gold Bond Tubes are — 
—there is no hig — f ‘won 
tube quality qnewheve ore GREY the, et aad o 
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PACCAStAe Stee Lien EERE Mea uqnepiedtanrrausinsakegsaels® 
edit rap PAN CH At PRaE TERE 


Abad peeve yale sane gga ee EAE” 4 
Lisi pLtitret ti ii ei sy tee 













pleatgsentilipicnte gs Chas dirs cat ge de sing 
WE RAUCPALTIEUEs cas iG ALLA ERs ye: 








